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The British Colonies in Noi'th America, from 
the times when they were I'espectively settled until 
the breaking out of the Revolution, had no polit- 
ical connection with each other. Each colony 
or province possessed a domestic government, 
organized under a Commission, Grant, or Charter 
from the Crown of England, upon the feudal prin- 
ciple of fealty and allegiance to the King. The 
forms of government then existing in the Colonies 
ai*e usually classified as Provincial, Proprietary, 
and Charter differing somewhat as to the mode 
of the appointment of the Executive and Council, 
but in other essential features they were substan- 
tially similar. Each constituent document contained 
cei'tain reservations and restrictions to the eflTect that 
the ends for which the grant was made should be 
substantially pursued and that nothing should be 
done or attempted which might derogate from the 
sovereignty of the mother country. 

To the student of Constitutional history these 
Charters are of great and absorbing interest. We 
find that under them one branch of the Legislative 
department, the lower House of the Assembly, 
was summoned directly from the body of the 
people — chosen by the freeholders of each Colony, 
who represented the popular will. It was these 
.branches of the Provincial Assemblies that took 
the initiatory steps in appointing committees to 
meet for the purpose of discussing their common 
grievances and to protest against the usurpations 
and infringements of their charter, rights b}-- the 
Crown and Parliament of England. 

When the House of Burgesses assembled at 
Williamsburg, Vii'ginia, in May, i 774 » intelligence 
reached them that by virtue o'f an Act of Parlia- 
ment the Port of* Boston was to be closed on the 
first day of June. They immediately passed a resolu- 
tion setting apart that same day as a daj'^ of prayer 
and fa.sting “ to implore the Divine interposition 
for averting the heavy calamity which threatened 
destruction to their civil rights and the evils of 


civil war, and to give them one heart and one 
mind firmly to oppose, by all just and proper 
means, every injury to American lights.” 

The Royal Governor thereupon dissolved the 
House: but the representatives of the people, The 
Third Estate,” formed another hall — another mem- 
orable “Tennis-Court” — where they immediately 
assembled and resolved, that the interests of all the 
colonies were equally concerned in the late doings 
and usurpations of the Crown and Parliament. 
They thereupon appointed a committee of corre- 
spondence to consult with like committees of the 
other colonies as to the expediency of holding a gen- 
eral Continental Congress. The popular Assembly 
of Massachusetts, which met at Salem, on the 7th of 
June, of the same year, appointed a similar com- 
mittee. These examples were followed by the 
other colonies, and on September 5th, 1774, the 
first Continental Congress, styling itself “ The 
delegates appointed by the good people of these 
Colonies,” assembled at Philadelphia. 

This Congress consisted of members or delegates 
from the respective colonies, each of which had 
causes of complaint against the mother country — 
the design being to discuss and set forth their re- 
spective grievances and look for redress in what 
they believed to be a Constitutional manner. It 
was not invested with any of the essential functions 
of government; but as new exigences arose, it 
adopted such measures as became necessary to 
guard the rights and liberties of the Colonies. It 
organized a Continental array, created a Conti- 
nental currency, established a general Treasury 
Department, and did such other acts as w^ere es- 
sential to the preservation of the common interests 
and protection of the colonies. It was not until 
after the approval of the draft of the Declaration 
of Independence and the ratification of that instru- 
ment by the Continental or Revolutionary Con- 
gress that a complete union of a new national 
character was consummated; for, although the Col- 
onies w'^ere in a state of revolution, they had not 
severed their connection with, nor dissolved their 
allegiance to the mother country. 

Under the Declaration of Independence it was 
ordained and declared by the representatives of the 
Colonies,' in the name and by the authority of the 
people, “ that these united colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States — 
absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, 
— and that, as free and independent States, they 
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have full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and do all other 
acts and things which independent States , may of 
right do. And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutualh^ pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor.” Under 
this declaration of principles, the States were de- 
clared to be free and independent of each other, and 
their people, as a necessary consequence, absolved 
from all allegiance to the British Crown. 

The people of the respective colonics— no longer 
the subjects of any King, Prince, Potentate, or 
ruler, in the exercise of that I'ight inherent among 
men standing upon equality — were free to adopt 
ail}' form of government thc\' chose. In the ex- 
ercise of that right thc3' called into being a new 
sovereignty; not a sovereignty founded upon the 
feudal principle, but a sovereignt}' founded upon 
compact. This sovereignty the}* denominated a 
State, and the compact between themselves and the 
State the}^ called a Constitution. Hence the term 
sovereigntjq as applied to feudal institutions upon 
which the governments of many European coun- 
tries — especiall}’^ of England after the conquest 
— were founded, is unknown to American institu- 
tions. Under the feudal principle, we have sover- 
eign and subject, lord and vassal. It regards the 
person of the sovei'eign as the object of allegiance 
and excludes the idea of equality between sovereign 
and subject. Feudalism contemplates the sover- 
eign as reigning b}* divine right — the fountain of 
honor and authorit}*, from whose grace and grant 
emanate all functions, franchises and immunities. 
We still retain the term sovereigntjq but it is never 
applied in its feudal sense. When we speak of 
the Sovereign Nation, the Sovereign State, the 
Sovereign People, we mean that power in which 
is vested the majesty of the law — the delegate of 
the State. . 

A State is an artificial being, a complete bod}' 
of free persons, united together for the purpose of 
enjoying common , protection under the law, and 
securing an impartial administration of justice. 

“ Nothing which is exhibited on our globe,” 
says Cicero, “ is more acceptable to that divinity 
which governs the whole universe than these 
communities and assemblages of men which, law- 
fully associated, are denominated States.” To this 
artificial being, called the State, the people, by 
common consent, have transferred the prerogative 
of government. When it speaks, its voice is the 
voice of that divinity which governs the aggregate 
community denominated the State-Majesty. 

Shortly after the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence, the States, through their delegates 
appointed for that purpose, agreed upon an alliance 
or treaty which they styled “Articles of Confed- 
eration.” By these articles each State retained its 
sovereignty, freedom and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction and right not expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Congress assembled. 
This was a friendly alliance among Sovereign 
States, entered into “for their common defense, 
the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 


general welfare,” binding themselves to assist each 
other “ against all forces offered to, or attacks made 
upon them or any of them, on account of religion, 
sovereignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever.” 
The powers therein delegated to the United States 
were few and well defined, which were to be in- 
violably observed by every State. The Union un- 
der the Confederation was declared to be perpetual, 
and no alteration thereafter was to be made in any 
of the Articles of Confederation unless agreed to 
by a Congress of the United States and afterwards 
confirmed by the Legislature of every State. Time 
demonstrated that the alliance thus formed under the 
Confederation was inadequate to meet the wants 
of a great and growing nation. From the nature 
of its origin, it was necessarily a government of 
delegated and restricted powers. It “ began among 
the colonies, and grew out of common origin, 
mutual sympathies, kindred princijDles, similar in- 
terests and geographical relations. It was con- 
firmed and strengthened by the necessities of war, 
and received definite form and character and sanc- 
tion from the Articles of Confederation.” The Dec- 
laration of Independence was simply an arraign- 
ment of the sovereign, by his subjects, concluding 
with a mutual pledge of honor on the part of the 
subjects, each to the other, for their common pro- 
tection and general welfare. The Articles of Con- 
federation, being a treaty entered into by the States 
in their sovereign capacity, operated only upon the 
States, and.not upon the individual citizens thereof. 
It was soon ascertained that a government founded 
upon the narrow and restricted basis of the Articles 
of Confederation was inadequate to the wants of 
a great nation. Therefore the government of the 
Constitution was established, not by the delegates 
of the States, but by “ the people of the United 
Stales, in order to form a more perfect union,” 
etc. 

The Articles of Confederation emanated from 
the States, but the Constitution emanated from the 
people and the States. It is a compact, thei'efore, 
binding alike upon the States and the. people. By 
it the union of the States is not only made perpet- 
ual, but indissoluble forever. And yet it has not 
destroyed or materially impaired the individual 
local sovereignty of the .States. Under it, al- 
though the powers of the States are much re- 
stricted, all powers not delegated to the United 
States, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 
The Government, under the Constitution, is so 
constituted that each State is endowed with all 
the functions essential to separate and indepen- 
dent existence, possessing all the powers — in lo- 
cal matters — ^possessed before the Union under 
the Constitution. This local sovereignty of the 
States is indispensable to the preservation of the 
Union, for without the States in the Union there 
could be no such political body as the United 
States. And, as is well said by a great statesman 
and jurist, “ Not only, therefore, can there be no 
loss of separate and independent autonomy to the 
States, through their union under the Constitution, 
but it may be not unreasonably said that the pres- 
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ervation of the States and the maintenance of their 
frovernments are as much within the desi<jn and 
care of the Constitution as the preservation of the 
union and the maintenance of the national Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution in all its provisions 
looks to an indestructible union, composed of in- 
destructible States.” We will search in vain the 
histories of nations to find a sfovernment similar to 
ours. Under the Government of the Constitution 
we have two sovereignties exercising governmental 
functions within the same territorial limits, each in- 
dependent and supreme within its legitimate sphere. 
Each State has its own government, makes its 
own laws, establishes its own tribunals, elects its 
own officials and enforces its mandates within its 
own territorial limits: and althousfh the line of 
demarcation between the government of the 
States and the government of the Union cannot 
be traced by landmarks discernible by the phj’^s- 
ical eye, yet, to the eye of the law, the line is 
as well defined as the great natural boundarj' 
which separates the territorial limits between the 
commonwealths of Iowa and Illinois — the Mis- 
sissippi River. So that these two sovereignties, 
exercising jurisdiction within the limits of each 
State, stand in the same independent relation that 
they would if separated from each other by visible 
boundaries. Not only is this true, but, in the wis- 
dom of the founders of this complex system of 
government, there can be no conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between the courts of these sovereignties, e.xcept 
such as may incidentally arise between the courts of 
the same sovereignty. In saying this, I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that serious cases of conflict have 
arisen between the State and F ederal tinbunals. Y et 
there is no well-founded reason for such conflicts, as 
the separate powers of each sovereignty are clearl3>- 
defined under the Constitution. 

The founders of our government have declared, 
in no uncertain terms, that the Constitution and 
the Laws of the United States, which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. Hence it 
follows that, so soon as the Federal tribunal takes 
cognizance of a cause, or assumes jurisdiction, the 
jurisdiction of the State tribunal eo instanti remains 
in abeyance until the Federal tribunal passes upon 
and decides the question. It is immaterial, there- 
fore, whether the Federal tribunal has in law or 
in fact jurisdiction, or whether the law conferring 
jurisdiction is constitutional or not: the State trib- 
unal must suspend further action in the case, so 
far as the merits of the controversy its concerned, 
as soon as it is brought to its knowledge that the 
Federal tribunal has assumed jurisdiction, or that 
the part}’- seeking its jurisdiction has substantially 
complied with the provisions of the Federal law 
in that behalf enacted. 

Mr. Justice Field, speaking for a majority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Tar- 
bie’s case, 13 Wallace, 407, draws the following 
clear, apt and forcible deduction from the argu- 


ments ^ro and con on this question of conflict of 
jurisdiction. He says: “ Whenever, therefore, 

any conflict arises between the enactments of the 
two sovereignties, or in the enforcement of their 
asserted authorities, those of the National Govern- 
ntient must have supi'emacy until the validity of the 
different enactments and authorities can be finally 
determined by the tribunals of the United States. 
This temporary supremacy, until judicial decision 
by the National tribunals, and the ultimate deter- 
mination of the conflict by such decision, are essen- 
tial to the preservation of order and peace and the 
avoidance of forcible collision between the two 
governments.” 

The citizens owe their first allesfiance to the laws 
of the State from which they receive protection. 
The people, therefore, naturally look to the State 
for all those blessings of peace and happiness which 
they enjoy. It is under the laws of the State the 
rights and liberties of the people are -regulated and 
protected in their relations to each other, as mem- 
bers of a common family. The title by which 
property is held, the manner of enjoying it, the 
mode and manner of its transfer, the descent and 
distribution thereof among the heirs of deceased 
persons, arc all regulated and governed by State 
laws. It is under the laws of the State that con- 
tracts of every name and nature pertaining to the 
various affairs of life are made, regulated and en- 
forced. If a man commits an assault upon another, 
a trespass upon his property, assails his good name, 
or defames his character, it is to the laws of the 
State he looks for redress. In a word, it is un- 
der the laws of the State and its officers we are 
protected in safety and peace. In all matters per- 
taining to the life, liberty and property of the citi- 
zen, for which society is constituted, for which 
governments are ordained and established among 
men, the State is sovereign and supreme so long 
as it does not infringe upon certain rights dele- 
gated to the United States under the Constitution, 
inhibited to the States, or retained by the people. 
It is, among other things, inhibited to the States to 
pass any law impairing the obligations of a con- 
tract, to deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty, without due process of law, to deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the law. 

Anything done or attempted by the State, even 
as against its own citizens, which would infringe 
upon or deprive them of any of these rights, would 
be contrary to the Supreme law of the land and 
the Federal tribunals would afford them redress 
and protection. 

It is also pi'ovided in the Constitution that the 
United States shall guarantee to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion or domestic 
violence. In these respects the United States 
stands in the nature of a legarlly constituted guar- 
dian of the States, to protect them, or either of 
them, from establishing any other than a republican 
form of government, to quell any domestic revolt 
which the local power of the State is unable to 
suppress, to prevent any State from intruding upon 
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the nsrhts and sovereisrntv of the otlier, and to 
protect each and all of them against invasion from 
foreign powers. 

Having pointed out, in a cursoiy manner, the 
sovereignty of the State and the sovereigntj* of the 
Nation, it only remains for us to fix the status of 
the sovereignty of the citizen. The position which 
the citizen occupies in his sovereign capaciU'^ is 
difficult to clearlv trace or intelligiblv define. 
Wherein does this sovereignty consist, which is 
the hoast of the citizen of the United States, and 
which distinguishes him from the subject under 
other forms of government? To answer this in- 
quiiT in a satisfactoiy manner it would become 
necessary to go back to first principles and trace 
the origin of Civil Government as first constituted 
by men in societ}' for the preservation of order and 
peace; its growth and development as society pro- 
gressed, its changes and transitions from the sept, 
or tribal, to the manorial or feudal governments; 
but as this would be impossible in the time allotted 
to me, I can only here deal with a few generalities. 
If we SfO hack to the oricrin of government we are 
met, face to face, with the fact that man cannot 
exist in a state of nature separate and apart from 
society; and as government is necessaiy to preserve 
and to keep society in order, the right of sover- 
eignty in man, as an absolute right, is inconsistent 
with the theory of government, and therefore an 
anomah’- in law. Sovereignty presupposes a su- 
preme, irresistiitle, uncontrollable authority; hence 
the risrlit of sovercisrnty is not inherent in man — 
it is a right which pertains to him only as a mem- 
ber of societ}\ These views maj' run counter to 
the popular notion of personal liberty, as well as 
to the accepted theories of law-writers, and, it 
raa}’^ be ui'ged, that they place man in a condition 
of dependance on society for everything which 
pertains to him, even for life itself. But if we lay 
aside the visionaiy speculations of theorist's and 
come down to the practical I'eality, are they not 
correct? Man cannot exist without society, and to 
society, therefore, is he indebted for all the rights, 
absolute and relative, which he enjoj'S. “All 
men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, libert3^ and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” Accepting this def- 
inition of the equality of man as correct from a 
legal standpoint, j’et it must be conceded that it 
applies to him only as a member of society. 
When we speak, therefore, of personal liberty, of 
the sovereignty of the citizen, the equality of all 
men, and the inalienable rights of individuals, it 
does not detract one iota from their force to say that 
these rights onty belong to man in common with 
all others as members of society^ Tlie citizen, 
then, is sovereign in the sense that he lives, acts, 
and has his beinsf under a government of his 
choice — a government which derives its just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. If it be 
urged that it is not a government of his choice, 
that it does not derive its powers from his consent 


as one of the governed, the answer is that his con- 
sent is expressed through the will of the majority. 
It- is essential to the preservation and perpetuity of 
all human institutions that the will of the rnajority 
sliould prevail. If it were otherwise, order and 
law would give waj’ to confusion and chaos and 
there would be no stability in any form of govern- 
ment instituted among men. 

The citizen of the United States is also sover- 
eign in the sense that whenever the government 
becomes destructive of the ends for which it was 
created it is the right of the majority to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, lay- 
ing its foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall seem 
most likel}' to effect their safety and happiness. 
Herein lies the distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween the sovereign citizen who lives under a 
government of his choice and the subject under 
governments founded upon the feudal principle. 
This sovereign right of the citizen of the United 
States to alter or abolish the government is not an 
inalienable right without the Constitution, but a 
privilege secured him under the Constitution. For 
neither the citizen in his individual, nor in his ag- 
gregate capacity, can alter or abolish the govern- 
ment of the Constitution except in strict con- 
formity with the mode provided in that instru- 
ment. An}' change made or attempted, even 
through the medium of the ballot, otherwise than 
in the manner therein directed, would be as fatal 
a blow to Constitutional forms of government as 
if struck by the iron hand of armed rebellion. 

It will be seen, therefore, that from the differ- 
ence existing between feudal sovereignties and 
governments founded upon compact, such as ours, 
it necessarily follows that their respective preroga- 
tives differ. There the power flows from the 
king or ruler; here it springs from the people: 
there it proceeds from above; here it emanates 
from below; there the sovereigns govern as mas- 
ters of the people; here president and governor 
are but the agents and servants of the people; 
there princes have personal powers, dignities and 
pre-eminences; here those wdiom we select as our 
rulers are mere officials, whose powers are de- 
fined and limited, nor . do they partake of the 
sovereignty otherwise than as citizens. 

If we would profit by the lessons of the past, 
these considerations must he kept steadily in view. 
Every man familiar with the slow but successive 
steps through which liberty passed from the peo- 
ple to their feudal rulers; with the manner in which 
the tenure of office, at first elective, for a limited 
period, and as a public trust, became hereditary 
and as a proprietary right, wdll appreciate the ne- 
cessity of guarding against encroachments upon the 
fundamental principles found in that great char- 
ter of the 2Deople, the Constitution. 

The inestimable boon of citizenship, the right to 
exercise the elective franchise, is so easily acquired 
that those wdio stand most in need of the protec- 
tion which it affords are too apt to underestimate 
its true worth. Unless we study the history of the 
past so as to understand and appreciate the nature 
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of the revolutions through which the great princi- 
ples of liberty, guaranteed to us under the Constitu- 
tion, were wrested from the iron grasp of tyranny, 
i we are unworthy to take our places in the ranks 

of American citizenship. 

The man who pollutes the ballot-box by 
fraud, corruption, or intimidation commits treason 
against the institutions of his country. It is worse 
than the murder of his king, because he strikes 
down the palladium of' his rights and the barriers 
which shield him from oppression and tyranny. 
The ballot should not be placed in the hands of 
any man who does not appreciate the responsibil- 
ity which attaches to the elective privilege. 

We must not overlook the fact, however, that 
the laws are made for men as we find them, and 
not the men for the laws. Cicero informs us that 
in ancient Rome the very bo3^s were obliged to 
learn the twelve tables b}"^ heart as an indispensable 
lesson to imprint on their tender minds an earl_y 
knowledge of the laws and constitution of their 
country. In a government of the people; in a 
country in which political, civil, and religious lib- 
ert}*^ is the veiy end and scope of the Constitution, 
why should we not follow the example of ancient 
Rome by making it incumbent upon cveiy youth 
in the land to studv the Constitution? Make it a 
text-hook in the common schools, for they are 
maintained by the munificent bounty of the State; 
and the grants which secure this bounty are pro- 
tected by the Constitution; make it a text-book in 
academies and colleges, for their great properties, 
privileges, and franchises, held under the laws of 
the States, are made inviolable by the Constitution; 
so that, in the preservation and perpetuity of this 
great instrument, we are all alike interested — 
under it we are protected in our rights, properties, 
and privileges. 

In a recent case decided in Michigan, Mr. Jus- 
tice Cooley took occasion to say: “Personally,! 
have little care how this case shall be decided; but 
it seems to me that on Constitutional questions the 
Court is drifting to this position; that those Stat- 
utes are Constitutional which suit us, and those are 
void which do not.” This is a sad commentary 
upon the judiciary ; yet the Judges of that State and 
of every State in the Union are far in advance of 
the people in patriotic devotion to the Constitution., 
In a recent and somewhat celebrated case in Iowa, 
Chief Justice Day, in delivering the majority opin- 
ion of the Court, holding that a Constitutional 
amendment, adopted by an overwhelming major- 
ity, was unconstitutional because the amendment 
was not submitted to the people in the manner 
pointed out by the Constitution, took occasion to 
say: “We have approached and discussed this 
grave question with , a full appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities which it involves, and we have given 
to its consideration the earnest attention which its 
importance demands. We have sought to main- 
tain the supremacy of the Constitution at whatever 
hazard. It is for the protection of minorities that 
constitutions are framed. Sometimes constitu- 
tions must be interposed, for the protection of 
majorities even against themselves. Constitutions 


are adopted in times of public repose, when sober 
reason holds her citadel, and are designed to check 
the surging passions in times of popular excite- 
ment. But if courts could be coerced by popular 
majorities into a disregard of their provisions, Con- 
stitutions would become mere ‘ i*opes of sand,’ 
and there would be an end of social security and of 
constitutional freedom. The Constitution is the 
palladium of republican freedom. The young 
men coming forward upon the stage of political 
action must be educated to venerate it; those 
already upon the stage must be taught to obev it. 
Whatever interests may be advanced or may suf- 
fer, whoever or whatever ma\' be ‘ voted up or 
voted down,’ no sacreligious hand must be laid 
upon the Constitution.” Judge Day was relegated 
to private life, bui he performed a patriotic duty 
in a great wa^'. While in the keeping of a pa- 
triotic judiciaiy, who had wisdom enough ‘to pluck 
up the weeds that grew in the richest soils and 
among the brightest flowers,” the Constitution 
will not suffer; but if througfh the venalitv or cow- 
at dice of the judiciary Constitutions shall become 
mere “ ropes of sand,” the future historian who 
will write the decline and fall of American insti- 
tutions, will place the name of Day beside the 
names of Marshall, and Taney, and Chase, and 
Davis, and the great and patriotic judges who ac- 
knowledged no fealty greater than loNralty to the 
Constitution, and feared no consequences except 
those resulting from dereliction of duty. 

It was the peculiar boast of 'the Roman Em- 
perors who first consolidated and codified the Ro- 
man laws, that they governed the various prov- 
inces of their vast empire, not merely by force, but 
bj' the influence of their rule; and that they not 
only subdued the barbarians by their power, but 
civilized them by their law. It was long the pe- 
culiar boast of Englishmen that a slave. or negro, 
the moment he landed in England became a free 
man, as defined by Magna Charta, and was en- 
titled to the protection of her laws. But notwith- 
standing the glorious charter of Runnej’^-mede, 
veiy many years elapsed before the advance of 
thought and growth of jurisprudence would ex- 
tend the word “ freeman ” to include every British 
subject. 

Nor was this peculiar alone to that age and 
clime, for in our own country, and in our own 
times, were found five millions of human beings 
without the pale or protection of the law, desti- 
tute of every civil and political right. Our great 
Charter of libery proclaimed the equality of men; 
but this, in the light or the history of the times, 
was meant for a race of men and not for all man- 
kind. But thought advances, and progress marches, 
and the finger of revolution, guided by the hand 
of Time, has written in letters of blood in the Con- 
stitution of the United States the equality of all 
men before the law. - , 

Then, may we not boast of the grandeur of our 
institutions, and the civilizing influences which our 
laws are producing among a people composed of 
different nationalities and races, differing in senti- 
ments, tastes and training? For it may be safely 
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asserted that in no other nation is the majesty of 
the law held in such profound reverence as in the 
United States. “The Constitution of the United 
States is a law for rulers and people, equally in 
war and peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men, at all times and under 
all circumstance.” It is a law binding alike upon 
the States and the people, and this law is the source; 
of all power in which the rights of sovereignty 
reside- W e revere and obey the mandates of the 
law because the law is our national deit}\ The 
government of the Constitution “ is a government 
of laws, not of men.” It is a government which, 
in the wisdom of our statesmen under the Provi- 
dence of God, will last while time beats in meas- 
ured unison upon the shores of eternity. 


Our Class — 1885. 

By W. H. Johxston, ’85. 

Read at the Forty-First Annual Commencement. 
!■ — ■ 

“ Our Class ” — There’s a soul in those words, 

A meaning felt deep in each heart; 

Sh'ange thoughts cluster round as we pause 
On* the spot where our lives drift apart. 

“ Our Class ” — ^These are words we shall treasure 
As laden Avith memories bright — 

Words Avhose dear recollections in future 
Will bring to us dreams of delight. 

Our lives have a mission on earth; 

Coming years will bring pleasures and cares : 
And the friendships that ripened in school-days 
The Avorld neither knows of nor shares ; 

And it matters to none but ourselves 
What harvest from past days we reap : — 

Those days are noAV buried like rain-drops 
That fall on the breast of the deep. 

To speak of the years that have passed, 

Or the grief of the final farewell. 

Would be only like mournfully tolling 
Our college-days’ funeral-knell. 

To recall from the past her SAveet memories 
And tell of fair days that are fled. 

Would be only like roaming regretful 
Through silent abodes of the dead. 

Like a stream AA*here it enters the ocean 
To mingle itself Avith the main, 

Our lives leave a peace-blest dominion 
To enter A\*here ruder kings reign. 

We know not the life that aAvaits us, 

That lies like a far, hidden Avay t ? 

Leading on from a portal concealing 
The dim future j^ears from to-day. 

Oh, could Ave throAV open the portal 
That hides from our Avohdering gaze 
The destiny held by the future, 

And catch but one glimpse of those days 
Which our hearts are so eagerly waiting, — 

Which dreams paint in brilliant array, — 

Oh, could Ave but open the portal 
And look on the future to-day 1 


Yet perhaps disappointments unthought-of 
Lie hid by that portal from view ; 

And perhaps there’s more pleasure in dreaming 
Than if Ave unerringly kneAv 
What those days that aa'c long for will bring us; 

And Avhile these sweet visions may last. 

It Avere better to dream of a future 
With the mystical portal barred fast. 

If the opening portal would show us 
A picture less perfectly fair 
Than the one that our fancj*^ has painted — 

If dark mists of sorrow be there — 

Then, open it not — bar it closer — 

Let but Hope paint in splendor those years ; — 

The brush in a hand that is ruder 
Might }'ield but a vision of tears. 

For Hope paints the fairest of pictures 
Which knoAvledge might only destroy ; 

To know Avould too often but banish 
The tenderest Ausions of joy. 

And Hope is the soul of contentment, — 

Even that to a child Avhich is given 
Who toils toward the foot of the rainboAV. 

To climb to a mother in heaven. 

Dear Classmates : — While Hope paints a future 
Of honor, of love and of peace, 

May your life-scenes in brightness unfolding 
With time in their splendor increase! 

May your guides be your conscience and knoAvledge, 
May men Avith respect speak each name : — 

May the portal concealing your future 
Conceal but a labor-earned fame! 

When your life-day is nearing its ending. 

May a retrospect glance bring content! 

May the dreams of the past be but pictures 
From years you have Avorthily spent : 

Like the sun looking backAvard in grandeur 
O’er the day ere he sinks in the. West, 

May you look o’er a mission completed, 

And over a Avorld you have blessed ! 


The “ Jerusalem Delivered,” of Torquato 

Tasso. 


“ Make thou my song lucid and pure. 

Breathe thou the flame divine into my bosom.” 

It is Tasso who speaks, who calls upon the muse 
to aid him as he smgs the praises and adventures 
of the first Crusaders, — Tasso, the poet of Italy, 
around whose name hangs a halo of reverence and 
admiration. His life was one of singular sorrow 
and misfortune. After a short and happ}’- boy- 
hood, he was called from his mother’s side, and 
.from that time until his death he met little else 
but disappointment. For some time he was under 
the protection of the Duke of Ferrara, and enjoyed 
the company of many learned men. He wrote 
various verses and sonnets, and, finall}^, his Aminta 
won for him great distinction. It seems as if fate 
has ordained that those whom she has endowed 
with superior intellectual abilities, shall pay for the 
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precious gift by mental and bodily suffering, and 
Tasso proved no exception to the general rule. 
During long years his most earnest labor, his chief 
delight and his sweetest solace was the composi- 
tion of the “Jerusalem Delivered.” When other 
friends proved faithless, he found it ever ready to 
soothe his lonely hours. Much time was passed 
in writing, revising, smoothing and beautifying 
the one object of his interest. It was of his own 
creation — something which to him was not inan- 
imate. It was too full of noble heroes, of lively 
scenes and deeds to be without life; and when the 
envious pens of Antoniano and Sperone scratched 
and marred his treasure, we know they must like- 
wise have wounded his sympathetic heart. But 
the criticisms of his pretended friends was not the 
greatest sorrow which awaited him. He soon 
learned that his private papers had been obtained, 
and that his poem was being printed in various 
cities of Italy. Ov’ercome with melancholy, im- 
aginaiy fears agitated his mind, and he fled from 
his protector who afterwards, for unknown rea- 
sons, sent him to an asylum which served as a home 
for the very poor and insane. While here, were 
sown the seeds of the disease which brought him 
to an early grave. Among his other sorrows, he 
mourned the death of Lenora, the Princess d’Este, 
for whom he had long entertained feelings of the 
deepest affection, and who was often the theme of 
his choicest verses. 

Tasso passed many months in the dreary prison. 
All his entreaties and those of his friends proved 
fruitless, and he was left with harsh treatment, 
gloomy surroundings, and jiarrassing thoughts for 
his only companions. During this time his epic was 
completed and published in full, and while all Italy 
was glorying in the possession of such a master- 
piece, its author was condemned to the cruelest 
suffering. 

Finally, Tasso was released, but his mind and 
his health were alike impaired. Kind attention 
was bestowed upon him by sevei'al of his friends, 
and some time was passed in endeavors to restore 
him to himself once more. As an acknowledg- 
ment of his virtues and his genius, he was about 
to be crowned with laurels by the Pope, but ere 
the ceremony could be performed, a messenger 
from another world placed round his brow the 
bright and more lasting crown of eternal happiness. 

. The work which has rendered famous the name 
of Tasso, is epic in character. The subject is one 
worthy of immortalization, and is so well known 
that we need not here dwell upon an explanation. 
The action lasts during one season, and all the 
events of that time are described in twenty cantos. 

In the person of Rinaldo, Tasso has represented 
one of the members of the House of Este, and by 
some the whole poem is considered as compli- 
mentary to the prince who in his early years showed 
him such marked esteem, and whom Tasso never 
ceased to consider as one of his best friends. 

We are unable to appreciate the entire value of 
the original, for a translation is, at best, but a poor 
imitation of the thoughts and expressions of the 
author, Thus we know that ixjan^ of the beaur 


ties . to be found in the Italian editions are lost 
when converted into* the colder language of Britain. 

By some the Jerusalem is preferred to the.^Eneid, 
and by all it is ranked no lower than third among 
the epics of all ages and nations. 

The poem opens with a review of the troops 
before the last grand enterprise — the siege of Jeru- 
salem — was undertaken. Although the train is 
‘ long, the commanders many, Tasso does not tire 
with repetitions. The interest of the reader is 
kept alive here, as throughout the entire composi- 
tion, and as his ready pen describes the grand 
array of knights and soldiers, the whole bright 
pageant passes before our eyes, and we join them 
with enthusiasm in their hardships, their trials, 
and their glory. The army is then conducted near 
the city aiid encamps for many days without its 
walls. While here, many are the exploits which 
the imaginative mind of the poet introduces, and 
so nicely are the fletitious incidents connected with 
the plot, that they never detract from the unity 
of the whole. 

The characters are distinctly drawn, and the 
principal ones stand out in bold relief from the 
mass of common soldiers. We see Godfrey always 
the same noble knight, ever exhibiting the virtues 
of honor, piet}'^ and self-controK His appearance 
is well portrayed in the few words which describe 
his recognition by Argantes: 

“ For genuine worth, tho’ negligent, is crown’d 

With a sufficient ornament, array’d in its own excellence.” 

His high sense of duty is shown in every word he 
speaks, in every action he performs ; and his answer 
to the treacherous entreaties of Athetes, in which 
he says 

“For not the lusts of power or gold afiect 
The heart of him who ranks beneath the Cross,” 

breathes forth his master passion — devotion to his 
God. 

Raymond, the good old night, who, “ old as he 
was, was still too young to fear,” must not pass by 
unnoticed. His battle with Argantesj in which he 
was protected by a celestial warrior, is a striking 
example of the spirit which actuated the soldiers 
of the first crusade. 

Among the pagans are the bold chiefs and rulers 
whose courage wins admiration, while the secret 
plots of Ismeno, and the dark deeds of Idrartes 
awaken feelings of the deepest contempt for the 
deceitful intrigues of the sorcerers. 

Tasso’s descriptive power is not inferior. In the 
battle between Argantes and Tancred so clearly 
does he sing their strength and the terror of the com- 
bat, that reality itself could make us feel but little 
more the horrors which his words describe. The 
combat grows fiercer and fiercer. The heavy ar- 
mor of both warriors is pierced and the life-blood 
of each has tinted the dark soil. Still their stub- 
born pride will not let swords be sheathed, but on 
they fight until, in the words of the poet, 

“The sage Pindoro spoke: 

* “ Suspend, my sons, your rage : 

Equal your glory, equal is j'our might. 

JS9 longer thus, ^’inveterate warfare wage, 
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And with rude sounds, unainiable, aftright 
Rashlj' the holy ear of quiet-keeping night. 

Lull’d in soft rest, by night each creature lies, 

I^Ian should but toil while shines the daily sun ; 

And noble bosoms will but lightl}' prize 
E’en noble deeds in silent darkness done.’ ” 

From the fatisrue and horror of war, we are 
transported within the city where the gentle pagan, 
Erminia, burning with an ardent love for Tancred, 
mourns his sad condition, and 3-earns to relieve 
his pain. Guided bjr a noble purpose, she leaves 
the gates and reaches in safet}'- the Christian camp; 
hut, ere she can be made known to Tancred, she 
is seen and pursued. After a night of anxiet}' she 
finds herself in the vicinity of a shepherd’s home. 
The quiet, the beauty of the scene, the kindness 
of the old flock-tender and the rural life of the 
prince.ss are in striking contrast with the chival- 
rous pictures of the preceding canto: 

“ Oft when her flocks from summer’s noon-tide rays 
L,ay in cool shades, o’er-arched bj* gaddingrivers, 

She carved on beeches and immortal laj's, 

Her Tancred’s name; and left the mossj' pines 
With sad inscriptions flourished ; silent signs 
Of the unhappy flame her fancj' fed: 

And when again she saw her own fond lines, 

As she the melancholj' fragments read, 

Fresh tears of grief unchecked, her lovely’ e3’es would 
shed.” 

The fidelity of Erminia grows no less, and in 
order to reach again the camp near Jerusalem, she 
leaves her happ}- retreat, and joins the Egyptian 
army. She is conducted by Vaforni, the Chris- 
tian spjq towards the Holy City; and on their way* 
they find the long-sought knight, who, at last vic- 
torious over his enem}-, Argantes, had left him 
lifeless on the plain, while he himself had paid the 
price of his success by many a serious wound. 

Far difterent from the sweet Erminia is Clorinda, 
the woman warrior. Her beauty, strength and 
valor excite the admiration of Tancred and swaj’ 
him sometimes from the path of duty. Perhaps 
no passage is more touching than that depicting 
the death of Clorinda, who, unknown to Tancred, 
engages in single combat with him, and is slain b}' 
the sword of him who ever sought to protect her. 

The strange histoiy of her life adds to the chain 
of fascination which had been forged bv her 
previous exploits with the crusaders; and her d^dng 
words form the last link which unites her life of 
adventure to that of life everlasting. 

“ Friend, thou hast won. I pardon thee, and O, 
Forgive thou me. I fear not for this cla^^ 

But my poor soul. Pra3’^ for it, and bestow 
The sacred rite that laves all stains awa3*.” 

The agony^ which Tancred experienced when 
he discovered his antagonist to be the fair Clorinda! 
the long days and nights of mental suflering! and 
then, the plaintive voice in the forest when, his 
cruel sword pierced, not the oak, but the spirit 
which haunted him ever. Surely the poet ipust 
himself have suffered great grief in order to de- 
pict so vividly the mourning dtys of Tancred. 

But, perhaps, the most interesting portion of 'the 
“Jerusalem,” and that which Tasso himself liked 
best, is that relating the adventures of Rinaldo, 
the beautiful hpy knight, who, in a moment of pas- 


sionate rage slew Gernando, and then submitted to 
self-exile. The deep treachery of Armida, which 
had often before caused discord in the camp, now 
had full play upon the forlorn 3muth. She found 
him sleeping and bore him to an enchanted island, 
where for man3’ da3^s he lived a life of luxuiy, 
until, at last, guided Ity a hermit of the desert, 
two mes.scngers from Godfrc3’^ gained access to the 
fairy palace, and roused him from his indolence. 

The description of the voyage of the two knights 
is full of beauty and interest. The distant views 
of old cities rising on the coast — the wide islands, 
teeming with birds and flowers, which had. never 
^mt been touched h3' selfish, practical man, the 
placid waters, tinted with brilliant hues, obe3dng 

the command of the fair sailor who safelv bore 

•/ 

them in her gondola over “ Old Ocean’s wide ex- 
panse,” and then Armida’s palace, the ciystal 
lakes, the shad3'^ bowers, the green slopes, all 
these Tasso has combined, and his lively imagina- 
tion has enabled him to draw so clearty the picture, 
that, like a faultless mirror, his words cast a perfect 
picture on our minds. 

Leaving the fainting Armida, the charming gar- 
dens and bovvers, Rinaldo flies with his compan- 
ions back to Asiatic lands, where a universal wel- 
come awaits the savior of the arm3*. He alone is 
able to rid the forest of the demons which had 
been loosed from Infei'^io. On him depends the 
success of all future undertakings, and it is his 
great gift of courage, united to the wisdom of 
Godfre3q that in the end gives the protracted war 
a happ3’- termination. 

The subject of the hist canto is the attack on 
Jerusalem, and the picture is one of valorous deeds, 
heroic self-sacrifice and brave resistance. The im- 
petuous Eg3'ptians, with their grand displa3’- of 
numbers and boasted power, contrast with the 
small bod3' of Christians, so resolute, so calm, so 
undaunted. Both armies are eager for the con- 
flict. It has begun, and then the poet sings the 
deeds of that glorious da3^ in language well de- 
served bv the hei'oes who fought in the cause of 
all Christendom. 

The sw'eet death of Edward and Gildeppe, the 
last moments of the Egyptian prince and the de- 
spair of Armida are well portrayed, and Tasso, 
having completed his happ3’^ task, brings his poem 
to a brief close with the stanza : 

“Thus conquered Godfre3’-, and as 3'et there glowed 
A flush of gloiy in the fulgent West; 

To the freed citv, the once loved abode 
Of Christ, the pious chief and armies press’d : 

Arm’d as he was, and in his sanguine vest, 

With all his knights in solemn cavalcade, 

, He reached th.e temple; then, supremely bless’d. 
Hung up his arms, his banner'd spoils display’d. 

And at the sacred tomb his yow’d devotions paid.” 

Tasso possesses the happ3' faculty of shifting the 
scene from place to place, to relieve the monotony 
of a single site; and after a journey of matty miles 
we find ourselves once more near the H0I3' City, 
refreshed and delighted, without having lost the 
connection with the preceding part. 

Thus the realities of the. war form a strong 
frame-yyprk, whpse grarideyr we must evpr adipire. 
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While around this the poet has twined so closely 
the beautiful wreaths of romance, the whole ap- 
pears as one vast structui'e of interwoven flovvers, 
the purest and fairest lilies being the souls of God- 
fre}’, Avhile those of the lawless infidels are the 
deep, blood-red carnations. 

Etta L. Call, Si. Mary's Academy. 


St. Edward’s Park, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Heavenh' silence, only broken by the whip-poor-will’s 
sweet calling, 

Or the soft, low, soothing music of the fountains, drip- 
ping, falling 

Like a shower of crystal rain-drops, with the sunlight 
sparkling thro’. 

While the breeze across the “ AVE ” scatters spraj' like 
morning dew. 

Blessed be the loving v.mrkers, faithful hands that gladly 
bring 

All their best, of plant and blossom, to do honor to the 
King- 

Good St. Edward, Royal Patron of the princely heart that 
reigns 

As a monarch, well-beloved, o’er Our Lady’s fair domains; 

Blessed hands that plant the seedlings, water them, and 
watch them grow. 

That in this world reap -no glory from the harvest that 
they sow; 

But hereafter, when the saplings leafy arches make o’er- 
head. 

Over these “ United States ” their giant branches shall 
outspi*ead, 

“ Princes,” yet unborn, shall bless j’oti as this pleasant 
Park they tread ! 

Graceful thought, of knightly bosom — for a “ Prince ” 
should blameless be. 

First in honor, truth and courage, and all gentle courtesj^; 

Pure in heart, in word, and action; just in duties, great and 
small. 

Like “St. Edward’s” saintly Founder — shining model for 
them all ! 

High above his throne of blossoms, with his emblem in 
his hand. 

In the future as the present, still may good King Edward 
stand ; 

Tho’ beyond the hallowed precincts of his realm the 
boj's have passed. 

Keeping, as their lives bear witness, hearts ..of “ Princes ” 
to the last. 

May the Christian world thus know them “without fear 
■ ' and without blame,” 

As the men God loves to honor, “ who were ‘ Princes ’ of 
Notre Dame! ” 

Men, who scorn a thought ignoble; men whom all may 
love and trust, 

And whose names shall live forever on the Tablets of the 
Just. 

May they stand, when earthly honor -with its fleeting joys 
take wing. 

Crowned with, glory everlasting in the Falace of the King! 


Items fl:om St. Mary’s Academy. 


— Veiy Rev. Father General made a special 
visit to the pupils in the .study-hall on Sunday 
evening. 

— In the ornamental needle- work room, the dis- 
play has never been excelled. Miss Munger has 
distinguished herself by the variety and perfection 
of her embroidery; the same may be said of the 
Misses Fitzpatrick, Alcott, Addle Goi'don, Alice 
Gordon, M. Scull}*, K. Cox, of the Seniors; and 
the Misses Snowhook, Regan and Keys, of the 
Juniors. 

— Among the visitors of the week are, Mrs. 
Sweet, Class of ’81; Mrs. English, of Columbus, 
O.; Mrs.' Church, of Denver; Justice Scully and 
wife, of Chicago; Mrs. Shephard, and Mrs. Balch, 
of Nebraska; Mrs. Gilkie, of Chicago; Mrs. 
Schmauss, of Rockford; Mrs. Lauer, of Roches- 
ter, Ind.; Mrs. Carmien, Elk’nart; Mrs. Kidder, 
Monica, 111 .; Mrs. B. Coquillard, South Bend, and 
Miss Nold, Louisville, Ky. 

— The examinations in vocal and instrumental 
music were closed . on Tuesday. An hour and a 
half every day, after the usual class duties of the 
day, has been devoted to the strict scrutiny of prog^- 
ress of each pupil since the last session. Beside 
the Board of Examiners, composed of the musical 
corps, presided by the Prefect of Studies, the Rev. 
Chaplain, Father Shortis, and the assistant Chap- 
lain, Rev. Father Saulnier, have honored the de- 
partment by their presence, which is the more to 
be valued because they have followed for years 
the progress of many through the various grades. 
The .Superiors and lady visitors have also made 
their criticisms. The only regret w.as the absence 
of Very Rev. Father General. He will be pleased 
to learn that general satisfaction was given, and 
that the music department keeps on in its steady 
progress. 

— The exhibition in St. Luke’s Studio era- 
bi'aces some magnificent work. A door-screen 
consisting of three pieces is the work' of Miss 
Munger, and the most notable feature of the ex- 
hibit. The centre-piece is of variegated chrys- 
anthemums; at the right is a “Lake Scene,” at the 
left a “Forest View.” The frame, in excellent 
keeping with the beautiful painting, is of mahog- 
any, elegantly carved and stained to imitate cherry. 
Two Italian heads in oil, by the same young lady, 
are admirable, with frames no less elegant than the 
piece first mentioned. Three paintings by Miss 
Sheekey, “ The Fisher’s Daughter,” “ The Fisher’s 
Return,” and an exquisite “Fruit Piece,” ai*e very 
fine. Others, almost equally admirable, are the' 
work of the Misses Dunne, Heckard, Fuller, Mc- 
Sorley, and Shephard, in oil. The china-painting 
done by the Misses Shephard and Richmond is 
very beautiful. The twin-sisters Gordon have 
some charming work, and deserve mention for 
their close and intelligent application. In the 
next issue of the Scholastic a more elaborate 
notice will be given. 
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Xotre I>aine, tTune 24, 1885. 


The attention of the Alumni of the University of Notre 
Dame and others, is called to the fact that the NOTRE 
DAME SCHOLASTIC has now entered upon the Eigh- 
teenth year of its existence, and presents itself anew as a 
candidate tor the favor and support of the many old friends 
that have heretofore lent it a helping hand. 

THE NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC Contains: 

choice Poeti'v, Essays, and the current Art, Musical, Lit- 
erar}' and Scientific Gossip of the da3^ 

Editorials on questions of the daj*, as well as on subjects 
connected with the University of Notre Dame. 

Personal gossip. concerning the whereabouts and the suc- 
cess of fonner students. 

All the weeklj-^ local news of the Universitj', including 
the names of those who have distinguished themselves 
during the week bj”^ their excellence in class, and by their 
general good conduct. 

Students should take it; parents should take it; and, 
above all, 

Old Students should t.mce it. 

Terms, Si.jo fer Annum. Postpaid. 

Address EDITOR NOTRE DAME SCHOLASTIC, 

Notre Dame, Indiana. 


— The last number of the present volume of the 
Scholastic ■will be issued on Wednesday next. 
It will contain an account of all the proceedings 
of Commencement, together with a list of the De- 
grees, Honors, Prizes, etc., which could not ap- 
pear in the present number. . It will also present 
a full report of the Commencement at St. Mary’s 
Acadera3^ 

— We may be permitted the publication of the 
following extract from a letter received from a 
student of last year as illustrating the well-known 
thoroughness and efficiency of our Law Course at 
Notre Dame: 

“I passed the examination all right. Out of a 
class of 68, thirtj^-eight passed. The Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court said that it was the 
hardest examination ever had in the State. There 
were one hundred and fifty questions, and most of 
them were divided and subdivided into two or 
three others. The greatest difficulty of the exam- 
ination was that there were a great -many mooted 
questions asked. The chairman of the board of ex- 
aminers asked me who my preceptor was. When 

I' informed him that it was Prof. , of Notre 

Dame, he said that he must be a fine lawjmr and 
painstaking teacher, or m}’^ paper would not be 
so good as it was. I read nothing' else but our 
State Statutes and Jmur lectures in preparing for 
the examination, and but verv few questions were 
asked that the lectures did not cover. About ten 
questions were asked on Common Law and Equity 
Pleadings, and I was the only one who answered 
them all correctty, .You know how to account 
for that,” 


Ooxnmencement. 


Commencement week opened on Monday the 
23d inst. The regular summer examinations were 
ended at noon, and in a short time thereafter every- 
thing was ready to determine the standing of the 
students and the various awards to be assigned, like 
the laurel wreaths of old, as tokens of honorable 
merit and special aptitude and application. Our 
limited space obliges us to postyone to our next 
number the'publication of the “ Averages.” We 
maj' sajq however, that the reports of the examina- 
tions have been pronounced most satisfactory, and 
the averages show a general application and good 
will on the part of the students during the past 
year — all of which, while redounding greatly to 
their credit, gives the most hopeful augury of 
even brighter years in the student history of 
Notre Dame. 

As the afternoon progressed, the friends and 
relatives of the students and other visitors began to 
gather from all parts, so that when the time came 
for the evening exercises, Washington Hall was 
well filled with a large and appreciative audience 
assembled to witness the inauguration of the Com- 
mencement exercises, by the 

GRAND ORATORICAL CONTEST. 

This contest was held between a number of the 
advanced students, all of whom were at the same 
time members of the renowned Euglossian As- 
sociation. The conditions of victory were made 
dependent upon merit of composition combined 
vvith excellence of delivery. Among tbe visiting 
friends, four were selected who kindly consented 
to act as “Judges”; they were: Hon. John 
Gibbons, ’68, A. M., Chicago, 111 .; Hon. Wm. 
Johnston, East Townsend, O.; Hon. Lucius G. 
Tong, ’63,and A. J. Egbert, Esq., South Bend, Ind. 
The contestants were Messrs. J. J. Conway, D. C. 
Saviers and T. F. Callaghan, of whom we shall 
speak more particularly in the course of this re- 
port. 

Promptly at 7.30 o’clock the exercises of the 
evening were opened by the College Band, with 
a grand introductory march rendered in a style 
indicative of the high degree of proiiciency to 
which it has attained. In our local columns will be 
found the personnel of this organization, together 
with a special mention, of their general efficiency. 

When the Band had concluded, Mr. J. J. 
Conway, a Graduate of the Law Department of 
’85, appeared upon the stage, and opened the con- 
test, amid the applause of his fellow-students. His 
theme was “National Greatness,” and in his 
treatment of the subject, displayed great eloquence 
and a good command of language. After a 
few words of introduction, he announced that he 
proposed to consider “in what national greatness 
con.sists, and how we shall preserve it, and how 
near we are to it as cornpared with .other nations.” 
“That nation,” said the speaker, “is truly gi'eat 
which best affords its citizens the means of at- 
taining the ends 'for . 'wffich, nations were est?ib" 
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Hshed.” Those ends were, not to satisfy individual 

ambition, nor to make desolate the earth in order 

to centralize wealth and opulence in one narrow 

district, but that nations might live on equal terms 

with each other and enjoy the bountiful blessings of 

life. Our national greatness is based upon a strong 

and unshakable foundation laid by our forefathers 

and cemented by the blood of the patriots of 1776 — 

a foundation revealed bv the motto emblazoned on 

«/ 

the banner of the United States— “ Liberty, Jus- 
tice and Equality.” The speaker proceeded to 
give a concise and withal interesting history of the 
English common law as the basis of our own laws, 
and he showed that our laws were the foundation 
of our greatness as the preservatives of our liber- 
ties, and therefore called for eternal vigilance on 
the part of every true citizen of the Republic. 
The peroration was an eloquent appeal to the 
students of Notre Dame to be ever mindful of the 
instructions received, and that the laws of the nation 
are the great bulwark of our liberties. .“Yes, fel- 
low-students,” concluded the speaker, “ we shall 
soon be called upon to take our parts in the great 
drama of life: — for honor’s sake, for Notre Dame’s 
sake, for our beloved countiy’s sake, let us act 
then as befitting students of Notre Dame and citi- 
zens of the United States. And when the twi- 
light of old age sets in upon the day of our life, 
raa}'^ it be our consolation to look back upon the 
glorious noonday of our earthly existence with 
pleasure and happiness.” Mr. Conway retired 
amid great and prolonged applause. 

An intermission followed, during which Master 
J. J. Monschein, a bright young Ceciiian of the 
Junior department, delivered a declamation entitled 
“ The Gladiator.” In its rendition he showed good 
and careful training; he spoke with clear, distinct 
enunciation, and his gestures were particularly 
fine. Next came a song and chorus — “ Horae, My 
own dear Mountain Home!” — in which the solo 
was beautifully taken by Master Willie Devine, 
whose clear, ringing soprano voice was displayed 
to good advantage. 

The second speaker of the contest, Mr. D. C. 
Saviers, then appeared, and when the applause 
which greeted him had subsided, he announced 
his subject, “ Oratory and Eloquence.” In his in- 
troduction he said: “ there are men that have built 
themselves monuments of lasting fame, which 
serve as stones in the mosaic walk that leads back 
to the beginning of time, but none of these pol- 
ished blocks ai'e more beautiful and solid than 
those that are emblazoned with the names of the fa- 
mous orators.” The speaker then eloquently passed 
in review before him, Demosthenes and Cicero of 
old, and Patrick Henry, Daniel O’Connell and other 
orators of modern times. “ Who,” said the speaker, 
“ has read the history of past nations and men ; who 
has ever bestowed more than a passing thought upon 
the changes of empires and nations, without ulti- 
mately coming to the conclusion that eloquence 
owes its worth and greatness to Liberty — that Lib- 
erty has received the most beneficial results from 
eloquence.” Mr. Savier’s effort was well received, 
^nd as he retired with- applause, he was made the 


recipient of a number of beautiful floral offerings. 

■ Master Joseph Garrity, a prominent young Ce- 
ciiian, then recited “ The Sailor-Boy’s Dream,” 
and his clear, distinct articulation and correct mod- 
ulation of voice, with appi’opriate gesture, called 
forth great applause. This was followed by a 
song and chorus, “ The Prayer from Rossini’s 
Moses in Egypt,” which was a gem in the mu- 
sical line and rendered in an artistic manner reflect- 
ing the greatest credit on the skill of the talented 
Director of the Orpheonic Association. The so- 
prano solo by Master Willie Devine and the tenor 
solo by Mr. E. Rile}”^ were well rendered, and the 
bass solo was particularly fine. The whole was 
well received by the delighted audience. 

The third speaker of the contest, Mr. T. F. 
Caelagiiax, then appeared, and, like his fellow- 
competitors, was heaitily greeted with applause. 
His subject was “ Patriotism,” and in its treatment 
he showed deep thought and study. “It is an es- 
tablished fact,” he said, “ that no nation can have 
continued existence unless the hearts of its people 
be warmed by the sacred fire of Patriotism.” In 
glowing and eloquent words the speaker paid a 
noble tribute to the memory, grand achievements 
and high motives of the distinguished patriots of an- 
cient and modern times. He struck the keynote of 
his excellent discourse when he said: “Love of 
country is second only to love of God, and he who 
pours out his life’s blood in defence of his country is 
a brother to him who lays down his life for his 
faith.” Mr. Callaghan was heartily applauded as 
he concluded. 

Mr. F. Dexter, of the Orpheonic Association, 
then presented an impersonation entitled “ The 
Spanish Duel.” The graceful movements and 
gestures, the varied intonations of voice from 
lively and gay to harsh and severe, called for by 
the exigencies of the piece, were given so correctly 
and di'amatically as to evoke the prolonged en- 
thusiasm of the audience. It was an. artistic pro- 
duction and showed the careful training which has 
developed powers, that will be invalirabie in the 
higher flights of oratory. 

Mr. D. Byrnes, though not a competitor for the 
oratorical prize, concluded the evening’s entertain- 
ment with an earnest, thoughtful, and well-deliv- 
ered discourse on the “ Progress of our Age.” 

The “ contest” — which, by the way, was not en- 
tirely confined to the orators of the evening, there 
being a minor contest for the prize in elocution be- 
tween those who declaimed — presented one of the, 
most enjoyable features of Commencement time. 
The decision of the judges will be made known 
this (Wednesday) morning. We ma}’^ say that 
all the competitors reflected the greatest credit on 
themselves, and though but one obtains the prize, 
yet all have lost nothing, but profited much by. 
the struggle for victory. 

The exercises of Tuesday and Wednesday will 
be told in our next number. The Premiums 
were distributed yesterda}" afternoon at 5 o’clock, 
in the presence of numerous friends and visitors. 
The evening exercises were carried out as ^er 
programme in pur local columns. 
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Esoliang-es. 


One by one he turns them over, 

Scowls at this one, smiles at that; 

This one marks across the cover, 

Thi-ows that to the oPhce cat; 

Here he clips a commendation, 

There he writes a blue grim “ set”; 

Marks here a slanderous allegation. 

There steals ail that he can get. 

Through v/hat wide realm his fancy ranges 
The man who edits the exchanges. 

— Cornell Era. 

It is with almost a feeling of envy that we 

take up one colleg'c e.xchange after another and 
lead the announcement, “This is the Inst nnmber 

of the — for the present college t'ear.” 

Notre Dame is one of the last of the leading col- 
leges to give the class of ‘85 their sheepskins and 
close her doors for the summer. We must, of 
course, bear the burden of an extra number of the 
Scholastic, — and, by the way, this burden seems 
to grow heavier as we draw to the final issue. It 
will therefore be with no little pleasure that we 
shall write the word “ finis ” at the end of this 
batch of Exchange notes and bid farewell to col- 
lege editing. The task has been a pleasant one, 
but we have had a goodly share of it and will 
gladly resign the position of Exchange editor to 
some one more ambitious than ourselves for jour- 
nalistic honor. 

The St. James Reveille — from the St. James 

Military Academy — rather an odd name for a 
military academy— is a very neat little paper, and 
well edited withal. The St, James is young, and 
may grow and wax strong. 

Our advice to Rouge et Roir — from Trinity 

College, Toronto — is, to open an Exchange de- 
partment. Excepting the dailies — of which there 
arc onl}' thi'ce — a college paper without an Ex- 
change department is away behind the times. 

The Academica.^ from the Universit}^ of Cin- 
cinnati, has transformed itself into an advertising- 
circular. Excepting a column and a half of per- 
sonal notes, Academica is for the nonce filled with 
college advertisements. The students at the so- 
called University of Cincinnati must be veiy lazy, 
or the so-called University itself must be very 
poor if it cannot afford to publish a circular or 
naniphlet calling attention to its advantages (?). 

The Harvard Daily Crimson incloses a neat 

brown circular containing the class-da}- exercises, 
which this year took place on the 19th inst. On 
the back of the circular is printed a diagram of 
the vai-ious buildings at Harvard. Verily the 
Harvard Commencement of to-day, with its ice- 
cream and salad and round-dances, is, as the Crim- 
soti remarks, different from the Harvard of long 
ago, when the first class graduated in a “sober and 
God-fearing fashion,” and “ye General Court of 
}-e Massachusetts Colony did sit down at meat 
with VC lads to encourage them those primitive 
days, 'when “the .corporation treasury rolled in a 
maze of ‘ pecks of wheat’ and '-mellow apples,’ 
paid by the people for the support pf learning,” 


We wonder if people are any happier now than 
they were then? The athletes, at all events, are 
happy; the intercollegiate championship baseball 
pennant, which was finally won in the game w-ith 
Brown, will fly on tlolmes Field next year. 

— The Targnm is publishing a short history of 
college journalism at Rutgers, from which it ap- 
pears that the earliest attempt at college journal- 
ism there was in 1841, with the publication of the 
Rutgers Literary Miscellany., which died young. 
The College Quarterly., first published in 1S5S, 
lived for three years; one of its editors being 
domesticated by the facultv for making' too free 
a use of his critical powers, the magazine shortly 
died — of grief for his absence, we presume. The 
Targnm was established in 1S69, since 

continued to be a regular exponent of college life 
at Rutgers. The editors say in the pi-esent issue: 
“ We are proud of our paper. It contains the his- 
tory of our classes, of many of our alumni, of our 
profes.sors’ lives,'and, we must add it, jokes, besides 
our athletic and literary achievements.” They 
have good reason to be proud of their col- 
lege paper. What college editor has not? As 
the years run on, and vouth mellows into aee. it 
may well be imagined that the zealous and hard- 
worked college scribe will look back with a feel- 
ing of still greater pleasure to the scene of his 
early journalistic labors. 

— With a handsome cover and thirty-two hand- 
somely printed pages of inside matter, the ^ceen^s 
College Journal presents a handsome appearance. 
A good Exchange department — so sadly needed 
by many college papers — is one of the most attrac- 
tive features of the current number. The Exchange 
editor of the Journal is at present engaged in a 
tug-of-Avar with the Niaga?-a Index., and gives the 
Ex.-man of the latter credit for cleverness in turn- 
ing the issue in his own favor. The Jotirnal is 
particularly severe on some of the small-fry college 
papers of the United States. It says; “ We would 
be exceedingly sorry if the majority of the college 
papers published on this continent did rule. Dur- 
ing the past few years there has sprung into exist- 
ence a horde of miserable little ‘college’ periodi- 
cals hailing from so-called ‘universities’ and boys’ 
schools of every kind all over the States, and these 
have become so numerous as to be positively an- 
noying, i-eminding one of pestiferous June flies or 
rausquitoes. We do not exchange with them, but 
they come along most' regularly, cramming the 
post-office box and the waste-paper basket inces- 
santly.” Some of these “June bugs” made an in- 
dignant onslaught on the Scholastic a few weeks 
ago for venturing to express an opinion about them; 
but unlike the So, 000 people that beat a hast}' re- 
treat from Atlantic City some years ago, chased 
by an army of hungry musquitoes, the Scholas- 
tic stood its ground and wasn’t wiped out of exis- 
tence. It is here yet, and welcomes its fellow-suf- 
ferer, the College Journal. Regarding a paper 
that wasn’t most cordially greeted by some of the 
“June bugs,” the Journal . 

“ The jSIotre Dame Scholastic is publishing a series of. 
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articles on “ The Country West of the Mississippi River,” 
which contain a good deal of useful information, besides 
being written in that easy running style which adds such 
a charm to descriptive writing. We regret that the Scho- 
lastic was not able to decide upon the merits of our North- 
west rebellion, and trust that by this time our friend has 
become better acquainted with the particulars.” 

— The Exchanoe-editor of the Colleg e Messaa-e 

O O _ 

accuses us of foul play in our remarks on an ar- 
ticle in the Ariel — “ Tarriff Protected America ” — 
which we ventured to criticize, and the Message 
for endorsinof it. The Ex.-editor of the Messaire 
uses stronger language in his rejoinder than either 
the subject or our remarks called for. If he reads 
Xho-ArieVs article again, with a little more care, he 
will probably discover that we were right. He 
says that we gave no proofs, and his assertion 
is as good as ours. As an assertion, yes; but the 
facts of the case are in our favor and against both 
the Ariel and Xhe Message. If we gave no proofs 
it was not because there was not a plenty of them 
to give. In the first place, the writer in th.c Ariel 
attempted to falsify history; in the second place, 
one set of his arguments (?) contradicted another 
set. The article is too long to review here; we 
will therefore take it by both ends, double it up, 
and make short work of it. The writer starts out 
by saying that generations before tariff protec- 
tion they [the “Yankee colonists”] planted man- 
ufactures of all kinds.” Such was not the case. In 
1813 Francis C. Lowell, of Waltham, Mass., built 
the first cotton mill in the world, and a few years 
later John C. Calhoun had a bill passed in Con- 
gress — despite the opposition of Daniel \Yebster 
and New England — providing a revenue by high 
tariff on imported goods, protection to domestic 
industries, and encouragement of h.omc production. 
Long before that, — in 1774-5 — lifter the passage of 
the Stamp Act, the Sons and Daughters of Liberty 
pledged themselves to buy no goods imported from 
England; the Daughters formed spinning societies, 
and wove all the cloth used in the families. After 
fourteen years of protective policy, Calhoun, under 
Jacksoh’s administration, wheeled around, became 
a free-trader and a Nullificator, and narrowly 
escaped hanging by President Jackson. The high 
tariff was continued for ten years longer, making 
twenty-four }mars of protective policy. So much 
for historical facts. Now for a pointer in political 
economy. After the abolition of the tariff our 
manufactures lagged. Cheap labor enabled Eu- 
rope to undersell our home manufactures on their 
own soil. Thirty years ago our iron, steel, cotton, 
and woollen goods were chiefly manufactured in 
Europe. No gentleman carried an American pen- 
knife or an American watch; our tables were sup- 
plied with English cuttery and English queensware. 
Our raw materials — iron, copper, cotton, etc., — 
were shipped to Europe, and sent back to us in man- 
ufactures. Much of our paper came from Europe. 
Our gold was consequently leaving the country, 
to enrich European manufacturers. This notwith- 
standing the fact that the Ariel writer acknowl- 
edges that our varied climate, our mineral wealth 
and the fertility of our soil should make us inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. Money — and 


not cheap commodities — constitutes wealth. All 
the nations of Eiu'ope — except France — held, and 
still hold, gold as the standard of money, conse- 
quently European products have to be paid for in 
gold. Even now, under a high tariff, about 
$900,000,000 in gold annually leave this country 
for unnecessary imports, causing a proportion- 
ate depreciation of our silver — our silver dol- 
lar is now worth only 83 cents. Our country 
is therefore made so much the poorer by our 
dudes and dudesses, for whom American man- 
ufactures are not good enough. Now, if, as the 
Aj.ricl acknowledges, our varied resources are not 
only sufficient for ourselves, but make us able to 
compete with the rest of the world, why not ex- 
clude foreign manufactures altogether (as the 
colonial Sons and Daughters of Liberty did), keep 
our gold, and give a bonus for all goods shipped 
on American bottoms, as was done under Wash- 
ington’s administration? Ours is the greatest silver 
producing country in the world, and a bi-metalic 
standard is the best for our commercial prosperity 
at home. We need our gold to secure the status 
of our silver, which at present is depreciated and 
. has to be temporarily suspended. Until Europe 
changes the mono-metalic for the bi-metalic stand- 
ard of monev the balance in open trade must be 
against us, owing to cheaper labor there than here. 
Prices are low; but there is little money to buy, 
and the American poor man must deny himself, 
notw’ilhstanding low prices. This is but one phase 
of the question in dispute: with plenty of time and 
space we could easily tear to pieces the other flimsy 
arguments advanced by the Ariel and endorsed 
bj' the Message. 

Personal. 


— F. R. Grever, ’81, Cincinnati, is here for 
Commencement. 

— J. R. Lambin, M. D., ’70, of Chicago, is at- 
tending the Commencement exercises. 

— J. R. Larkin, Esq., ’83, Attorney at Law, 
Fottsville, Pa., is among the “old boj^s ” here for 
Commencement. 

— Anthony J. O’Reilly, ’69, Gen’l Southern 
Agent of the “ Motion Route,” Louisville, Ky., 
is among the visitors at Commencement. 

— We must defer to our next number mention of 
all the old students present at the Commencement 
exercises. Those we have named were among the 
earliest arrivals. 

— W e regret to learn the sad news of the death 
of Frank Cai queville, one of the bright Minims of 
’79, which occurred on the 5th insl. His teachers 
and manv friends at Notre Dame extend their 
heart-felt sympathy to the afflicted relatives of the 
deceased. 

— The Chiccf-go Sunday 7 P/e^;'trw, June I4thj 
characterizes a recent art exhibition at O’Brien’s 
Studio as “one of the choicest exhibitions of paint- 
ings ever exposed to view.” In particular a paint- 
ing by our Signor Gregori is thus noticed: 

“Meanwhile, there has been no lack of pretty things to 
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be seen in the outer gallery, and among these, as the 
most stinking and note worthjn is an ideal portrait of ‘ Lala 
“Rookh,’ hy Gregori, the artist of iNotre Dame, Indiana, 
formerh' of Rome, where he was patronized and honored 
hv Pope Pius IX. He must have cherished an exalted 
idea of the possibility of feminine beauty, as his conception, 
as demonstrated upon canvas, is something more than an- 
gelic, for she is all of that in form, besides abounding in spir- 
itual soul expression of grace .... The poetry of the beau- 
tiful story shines forth in those lovely e^’es and charming 
face; the silken, gauz3' veil does not hide the exceptionally* 
handsome contour, and the artist’s brush has moulded the 
arms and hands faultlessly with the object in view, doubt- 
less, to present a- perfect ty*pe of womanhood; the veil is 
held to the forehead by a coronet of costly jewels; gems of 
rare brilliancy decorate the fingers, and bracelets of gold 
and pearls encircle her arms. The background of purple 
is intended to represent the color of the tent where the first 
meeting of the lovers occurred.” 

1 — j 

Local Items. 

— Good-b}'e ! 

— AVho sfot left this time? 

— “Chas.” has a Prince — Albert. 

— “ Three cheers for Notre Dame!” 

— 'Rah! ’'Rah! ''Rah! Nostra Domino,! 

— The “Skiver” has shoved his last “skiver.” 

— The boy with a gold medal feels proud to-daj^. 

— “Fige” says his “Captain’s iNledal” is a 
jewel. 

— The ubiquitous boot-black did a good busi- 
ness yesterda}% 

— Sheridan objects to vacations. He leaves for 
school this morning. ^ , 

— Those balcony concerts by the Bahd have 
been most enjoyable. 

— Another Scholastic in a few days. Leave 
your orders at the Office. 

— The singing of Rossini’s “ Praj'er of Moses” 
on Monday' was very fine. 

— The “ old bovs” have come out in sfood num- 

w O 

bers this Commencement. 

— The oarsman’s dreams are filled with the cox- 
swain’s warning cry, “Strokes!” 

— Our local dudes have appeared in the full 
splendor of a Commencement outfit. 

— The Alumni Oration, by Hon. John Gibbons, 
of Chicago, is published in this number. 

— Procure a copy of “Vapid Vaporings,” at 
Father Maher’s Office or from Prof. Stace, 

— Our. LL. B.s support their newly acquired 
honors with a becoming dignity of manner. 

— ^An artistic, life-like bust of the late Bishop 
Timon, of Buffalo, has been placed in the Bishops’ 
Gallery. 

—A rumor has started somewhere that “ the 
Graduating Class are a fine-looking set of fellows.” 
Taffy* on a stick. ’ 

— The que.stions now: “Are ymu going to re- 
tm*n next year?” “ Yesj are ymu?” “ Yes; good- 
bye!” “So long!” 

r-^The Oratofical Contest was a decided success. 


Each of the three contestants promises to be a 
leading light in the forum. 

-^The acquaintance of those boy^s who possess 
good-looking cousins is assiduously* courted by'’ the 
annual mushroom-brand of mashers. 

— The fight for the Oratory Medal was in all 
respects a most spirited one, and the victor’s brow 
is no*w shaded by the laurel wreath. 

— The badges of the Associated Alumni, Col- 
umbian, Thespian, St. Cecilian and Philopatrian 
Associations are very'^ neat and tasteful. 

— Our gallant Militia must have been extermin- 
ated on some bloody’^ field. Their thundering 
steps have died avvay'^ in the past. R. 1 . P.! 

— Not a trace remains of “old Science Flail,” 
but the new grand building looms up in all its 
splendor, an object of attraction to every’’ visitor. 

— Owing to an accident to one of the oars, the 
Regatta dwindled down to a “ scrub ” race. It 
was very' exciting, however, and made enthusiastic 
by the music by the Band. 

— For the accomodation of the students and 
friends of Notre Dame and St. Mary’s, the L. S. 
& M. S. R.R. will run two special trains leaving 
South Bend for Chicago this (Wednesday) after- 
noon at 4, and to-morrow (Tlvursday') morning at 
8.30. The other trains as per time table, 

— Final meetings of the Columbian, St. Ceci- 
lian and Philopatrian Associations were held on 
the evenings of the 30th and 21st inst. At these 
sessions unanimous votes were passed expressive 
of the thanks of the members to the' Rev.. Pres- 
ident and the College officers and Faculty'. 

— ^Yesterday morning, at eight o’clock, solemn 
Fligh -Mass — called the Alumni Mass — was cele- 
brated by' Rev. President Walsh, assisted by' Rev. 
John R. Dinnen and Rev. N. J. Stoffel as deacon 
and subdeacon. An eloquent sermon on “The 
Duties of Life,” was preached by Rev. D. J. Spil- 
lard, C. S. C. 

. — Four members of the Law Class of ’85 — 
Messrs. Steis, Willson, Callaghan, and Conway' — 
were admitted to the bar on last Saturday at In- 
dianapolis. A special session of the Supreme 
Court was held at which the above-named gentle- 
men appeared and received certificates investing 
them with all the powers^and rights of Attorneys. 
No special examination was required, it being held 
by the Justices that the diplomas of the University' 
were a sufficient guarantee of the merits and at- 
tainments of the applicants. 

— ^On Monday' evening Rev. Vice-President 
Toohey' distributed the diplomas of the St. Ceci- 
lia Association. These awards for proficiency' 
as members of the Association and special attain- 
ments in the literary and dramatic branches were 
conferred upon Masters F, Hagenbarth, C. J. 
Stubbs, J. Monschein, C. R. D. Harris, W. Daly', 
M. B. Mrilkern, C. Cavaroc, T. E. Cleary, E. 
Porter, J. Garrity', V. Morrison, W. Berthelet, S. 
Holman, L. Grever,W.Wabrauschek,J. Courtney', 
E. Darragh, G. Myer.^;, .W. Congdon, S. O’Brien, 
C, Mason, R, Oxnard arid L. Chute, 
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— The following is the Programme of the Can- I 
tata produced by the Orpheonic Society, yesterday 
evening : 

“ Never Give Up I ” — (Loxhai^ Introductory Chorus 

“ I’ll be Thy Guardian Rock ” — {Benoit ') — Solo and 

Trio — E. Riley, H. Paschel, G. O’Kane 
“ I Wander’d Out Some Summer Eve” — {Goodrich ) — 

Ballad — Solo — Willie Devine and Unison 
“ Let the Hills and Vales Resound ! ” — {JRicJiards)— 

Patriotic Chorus 

Hear Me, Norma! ” — {Bellini) — Duo — Willie Devine 

and Mortimer O’Kane 
“ We Will be True to Death ” — {Van Campenhoul ) — Chorus 
“O Restless Sea!” — {White) — ^Trio, V/illie Devine, 

E. Riley, and G. O’Kane 

“ ’Tis the Last Rose of Summer ” — {Moore). Song — 

“ Con Bocca Chiusa ” E. Berry and Quartette 

“ Chang- li Kang-li Pet-cin-li” — {B. *4.). . .Chinese Chorus 
“ Home, Sweet Home V— {Payne) — Solo — W. Devine 

and Quartette 

“ Homeward Bound ! ” — {Phoinas) — Finale, General Chorus 
— The Associated Alumni held their annual 
meeting yesterday at 13 m. in St. Cecilia Plall, 
which had been handsomely and artistically dec- 
orated and presented a fine appearance. The 
Alumni elected officers for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: President, Rev. John R. Dinnen, ’65; ist 
Vice-President, William Hoynes, A. M., ’69; 3d 
Vice-President, Florian B. Devoto, ’y6; Secretary, 
Rev. N. J. StofFel, ’76; Treasurer, Joseph A. 
Ljmns, ’63; Historian, James F. Edwards, ’73; 
Orator, O. T. Chamberlain, ’63; Alternate, W. P. 
Breen, ’77; Poet, Maurice F. Egan, ’85; Alter- 
nate, T. E. Howard, ’63. 

At the Banquet Rev. President Walsh presided, 
and the following toasts were proposed and re- 
sponded to: “Leo XIII,” Rev. D. J. Spillard, ’64; 
“ The University of Notre Dame,” O. T. Chamber- 
lain, ’63; “The Associated Alumni,” Rev. John 

R. Dinnen, ’65; “Our President,” Judge Cleary, 
of Covington, Ky.; “Our Country,” Judge O’- 
Hara, of Covington, Ky.; “The Press,” Hon. P. 
T. Barry, Chicago, 111. 

— Our Universisty Band of ’85 has earned 
marked distinction, not only because of the high 
degree of excellence to which it has attained, but 
also on account of the generosity with which it has 
furnished good music during the summer evenings 
for the enjoyment of the public. It is constituted 
as follows: Leader, Prof. D. Paul; Ejz Cornet, J. 
W. Guthrie, A. Ancheta; Bjz Cornet, J. Spangler, 
F. Thurston; Clarionet,. W. Congdon; Piccolo, 

S. J. Dickerson; E^ Alto, C. Hausburg, F. Rahilly; 
Ejz Tenor, F. B. Devoto, C. F. Porter; Bjz Bari- 
tone, FI. P. Porter; B^Bass, J. Willson; Bass, 
W. Carrier; Tenor Drum, W. Sykes; Bass Drum, 
W. Loomis; Cymbals, J. D. Reach; Triangle, T. J. 
McKinnerj'-. The excellence of the Band is a strik- 
ing proof of what esprit de corps or a gen.eral un- 
ion and earnestness among the members can accom- 
plish. The Band is an institution that should never 
die at Notre Dame. It has, in the past, contributed 
in no sliarht desrree to the general harmony and 
enthusiasm of the various festive celebrations: and 
it can be made even more effective for the future, 
if the lesson taught by ’85 be faithfully carried 
out, viz.: the lesson of union and submission to 
authority. 


— The Minims’ examination, which was opened 
on Friday by Very Rev. Father General, Rev. 
President Walsh, Rev. Fathers Granger, Spillard, 
Zahm, and other members of the Faculty, closed 
most successfully on Monday with an entertain- 
ment consisting of dialogues, recitations, etc., by 
the members of the Sorin Literarj’^ and Dramatic 
Association. During the examination Rev. Pres- 
ident Walsh complimented the Minims not only 
on the satisfactory and intelligent answers given 
to the problems pi'Oposed, but also on their polite 
deportment while under so trying an ordeal as an 
examination must be to a Minim. Besides the ex- 
aminers, there were present on Monday a number 
of distinguished visitors, ladies and gentlemen from 
various parts of the country who had come to at- 
tend the Exercises; but all were -as much aston- 
ished as pleased at the grace and elegance which 
the Sorins displ-ayed in ever}'^ word and gesture. 
At the close. Very Rev. Father General arose and 
spoke at length in terms which showed the gi'and 
characteristics of his noble mind and lovinsr heart. 
The breathless attention with which his words 
were received, as well as the burst of applause 
which greeted him as he took his seat, show that 
neither the Minims nor the distinguished visitors 
will soon be able to forget his impressive words. 

— ^We have received from our humorous friend, 
the genial Prof. Stace, of Notre Dame, a copy of 
his “ Vapid Vaporings,” under the nom de phime 
of “Justin Thjmie;” The author has brought to- 
gether in a beautiful little volume the various, 
humorous articles contributed by him from time 
to time to the Scholastic, published at Notre 
Dame University. The title is modest, indeed it 
goes further, and rather betitles the excellent con- 
tents. Prof. Stace is a deep mathematician, a hu- 
moi'ist, a philosopher and a linguist, and by his 
writings could have achieved a fame in the liter- 
aiy world, but in the retirement of college life he 
has found a charm' that cannot be broken. The 
little book is dedicated “ to the students of Notre 
Dame University, Indiana, past, present and to 
come, by one of them who ciutcheth wildly at the 
forlorn hope that sufficient will be realized from 
the sale thereof to pay the funeral expenses, on a 
very moderate and unassuming scale of the au- 
thor,” — on a coffin lid. The Scholastic Publish- 
ing House, Notre Dame, Indiana, has done ex- 
cellent tj'pography on the book. Wc ‘"‘fe sure 
that it will meet with a ready sale amongst all the 
students of Notre Dame, who possess the happiest, 
pleasantest arid most affectionate recollections of 
the author. — Catholic Coluvibiati. 


Fortv-First Annual Commencement 

OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME. 

PROGRAMME. 

■ Monday., June 22 , i88y. 

3 o’clock p. m Reading of Examination Reports 

7.30 “ “ “ Oratorical Contest, and Exercises 

by the Euglossian Association 
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Opening JIarch N. D. U. C. B 

Evening Song(* 4 w/rt« Andre) Chorus 

Oration — ‘‘National Greatness ’ J. J. Conway 

“The Gladiator ” (Personation) J. j. Monschein 

Song — “Home!’’ AH' Own Dear Mountain Home!" 

(C- lirel’s.) Solo M*. Devine 

Oration — “Oratory and Eloquence" D. C. Saviers 

Overture Orchestra 

Recitation — “The Sailor-Boy’s Dream’’ J. Garrity 

Prayer (“ Moses in Egypt”) — jRossini . — Songand Chorus 

(Soli), W. Devine, E. Riley, Gco. O’lvane 

Oration — Patriotism ’’ T. F. Callaghan 

Personation — “The Spanish Duel’’ F. A. Dexter 

Oration — “ Progress of Our Age” Daniel Byrnes 

Closing iSIarch N. D. U. C. B 

Tuesday, ^mic sy. 

5.00 a. m Alumni Mass 

10.30 “ “ Regatt.'i 

11.30“ “ Alumni Meeting 

1.00 p. m Alumni Banquet 

2.00 “ “ - Field Sports 

4.45 “ “ Distribution of Premiums in the Minim, Junior 

and Senior departments. 

7.30 m. — Exercises in Washington Hall. 

Overture Orchestra 

Cantata By t’ne Orpheonic Association 

Scenes from ‘‘Julius Ctesar” By T^Iembers of 

the Thespian Society 

Alumni Oration — “ The Triple .Sovereignty of 

the Constitution ” Hon. John Gibbons, ’6S 

Closing jMarch N. D. U. C. Band 

Wednesday, yune 24.. 

Opening Marc’n. N. D. U. C. Band 


Chorus Orpheonic Association 

Class Poem Wm. H. Johnston 

Valedictory, Sydney J. Dickerson, 


Distribution of Premiums, Awarding of Honors, 
Conferring of Degrees, etc. 

Grand Closing March (Home! Sweet Home!) 

N. D. U. C. Band 


Freraiums. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 

Austin, L. — 1st Premium in Phonography; Premium 
for Guitar. 

Ancheta, A. — ist Premium in Pliysics; ist Premium in 
Chemistiy; Premium in Genera! Geometry and Calculus; 
ist Premium in Geology; 2d Pre.’niiim in .Surveying; Pre- 
mium in Astronomi'; Premium in Elocution. 

Burke F. — ^Premium in Anatomy and Surgery; Mention 
in Criticism. 

Browne, A. — Premium in Elocution; 3d Mention in ist 
Christian Doctidne; 2d Mention in Mineralogy; 2d Men- 
tion in Geology. 

Bmms, M. — 2d Mention in Ancient Hislory ; 2d Premium 
in Rhetoric; 2d Mention in 7th Latin; 2d Mention in 2d 
Christian Doctrine. 

Breen, J. IVI. — ^3d Premium in ist Orlhographj-; 3d Pre- 
mium in ist Reading. 

Bac.0, Felx. — ist Mention in English Literature; 2d Pre 
mium in 7th Latin; Mention for Gui’ar; 3d Mention in 2d 
Christian Doctrine. 

Burke, V. — Mention in General Geometry and Calculus ; 
Premium in Elocution. 

' Callaghan, T. — 2d Premium in Criticism. 

Conlo:!, J. C. — 6th Premium in Vocal Music; Premium in 
Elocution. 

Crilly, G. H. — 2d Mention in 2d Book-Keeping; 3d 
^lention in ist Grammar. 

Collins, W. — Mention in 3d Christian Doctrine; 3d Men- 
tion in ad Grammar; 3d Mention in 2d Arithmetic. 

Chapin, P. — ^3d Mention in ist Orthography ; ist Premium 
in 1st Grammar; 2d Premium in Phonography. 


Conwat', J. C. — ^2d Mention in th Latin. 

Crawford. E. — ist Jtlention in English Composition; ist 
Premium in Figure-Drawing. 

Creel Jno. — i«t Premium in 2d Grammar; Mention in 3d 
C.atechism; ist Premium in ist Penmanship. 

Combe, F. — 2d Premium in English Literature ; 2d Men 
tion in 5th Latin; 2d ^Mention in Zoology; 5th Mention in 
3d Christian Doctrine. 

Combe, C. — 2d Mention in Rhetoric. 

Carbajal, P. — Premium for Flute. 

Campbell, W. — 2d ^Mention in ist Orthogi’aghy ; 3d Premi- 
um in 1st Arithmetic; ist Premium in Telegraphy. 

Dc Groot, J. — ist Premium in English Compo.sition ; 3d 
Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine. 

De.xter, F. — ist Premium in Modern History; Premium 
in English Historic; 2d Premium in Logic; ist Premium 
in 2d Special German; 3d Mention in Astronomy; 2d Pre- 
mium for platting in surveying; Premium in ist Spanish; 
ist Premium in 1st Christian Doctrine. 

Dickerson, S. — Premium in ist Latin; Mention in Moral. 
Philosophy; Premium in 1st Greek. 

De Haven, G. — 2d Premium in Tj-pe-Writing; 2d Pre- 
mium in Phonography. 

Duflin, C. — Premium in 3d Christian Doctrine; ist Men- 
tion in Penmanship. 

Dory, F. — 2d Mention in 2d French; Mention in 3d 
Christian Doctrine; 3d Mention in ist Grammar. 

Dolan. M. — 3d Mention in 4th Latin; ist Mention in 
Geology; Premium for Piano; Premium in Elocution; 2d 
Premium in ist Christian Doctrine. 

Estrada, S. — 2d Mention in Spanish-English. 

Finlay, C. — 2d Mention in English History. 

Flynn, J. — 3d Mention in ist Arithmetic; 2d Premium in 
ist Reading. 

Fox, Jno. — 3d ISIention in ist Orthography; 2d Premium 
in ist Penmanship. 

Goulding, P. — ist Mention in Physics; Mention in Chem- 
istry; 1st Mention is Astronomy; Premium in Elocution; 
2d Mention in ist Christian Doctrine. 

Guthrie, Jno. — ist Premium in Logic; Mention in Civil 
Engineering. 

Gould H. — ^qth Mention in ist Orthography; Premium 
for Guit.ar; ist Mention in 3d Grammar; ist Premium in 
1st Reading. 

Gordon, A. — 3d Mention in ist Arithmetic; Mention for 
Piano; 3d ^Mention in Book-Keeping. 

Horn, J. — Mention in ist Geogi'aph}'; 2d Premium in ist 
Reading. 

Hamlyn, j. — 2d Premium in ist Arithmetic; 4th Premi- 
um in 1st Book-Keeping; 1st Mention in Rhetoric; 1st Pre- 
mium in 2d Phonogi'aphy. 

Halligan, J. — 2d hlention in iVmerican Literature; 2d 
Premium in ist Geometry; 2d Premium in Phonography; 
ist Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine. 

Howard, P. — 2d Mention in .Surveying; Premium in 
Elocution. 

Hausberg, C.— ist ISIention in American Literature; Pre- 
mium for Piano. 

Hasson, G. M. — 2d iSIention in 2d Arithmetic; Premium 
in 3d Catechism ; ist Mention in 3d Spanish. 

Hutchison, F. — Premium in 3d Arithmetic; Mention for 
Piano; 2d Mention in 3d Grammar. 

Johnston, W. — list Premium in Analytical Chemistry. 

(ess, W. — 1st Premium in ist Arithmetic; ist Mention 
in Rhetoric; 1st Mention in 3d Special German; 2d Pre- 
mium in 4th Algebra; ist Premium in Phonography ; Pre- 
mium in Elocution. 

Kolars, C. C. — 2d Pr-mium in Analytical Chemistiy; 
i Premium in ISIechanics; Premium in Civil Engineering. 

King, T. — ^.[.th Mention in ist Book-Keeping; Premium 
in 3d Christian Doctrine; 3d Premium in ist Penman- 
ship. 

‘ Kleiber, Jno. — ist Mention in Mod -rn History ; ist Men 
lion in 4th Latin; 2d Mention in American Literature; 
Premium in 4th Greek; Premium in ist Spanish; Pre- 
mium in Elocution. 

Kegel, L. — Premium for Pi.ano; 2d Premium in Linear 
Drawing; ist Mention in Spanish English. 

Kavanaugh, L. — ist Mention in Criticism; 3d Mention 
in Astronomi'; 1st Mention in ist Christian Docti-ine; Men- 
tion in Physics and Chemistiy. 
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Kej'S, T. — 2d Men ion in ad Grammar; 2d Mention in 
1st History; 3d Ivlention in ist Geography. 

Livingston, A. — ^.].th Premium in 2d Book-Keeping; 3d 
Mention in ist Grammar; 3d Mention in ist Reading; ist 
Mention in Penmanship. 

McMurraj^ A. — 6th Premium in ist Book-Keeping. 

Marion, A. — ist Mention in English Composition ; Premi- 
um for Improvement in ist French; ist Mention in 2d Ge 
ometi'y ; Mention for Guitar. 

IMurdork, S. — 3d Mention in Surveying: ist Premium 
ex-ceqiio for platting in surveying. 

Miller, A. — ist Mention in ist German; Premium for 
Piano. 

Mathers, L. — Mention in Phvsics and Chemistry. 

McCabe, Jno. — ^3d IMention in ist Book-Keeping; ist 
Mention in i.st Orthographi' ; ad Premium in ist Grammar. 

McMillian, J. C. — 2d Mention in 3th Arithmetic. 

McKinnery, T. — Mention in ' ist Latin ; ad Ivlention in 
Logic; Premium in Moral Philosophy; ad iNlention in 2d 
French; Premium in Elocution; 2d Premium in ist Chris 
tian Doctrine. 

McGuire, P. — 3d Premium in Rhetoric; ist Mention in 
7th Latin; 2d IMention in 4th German; ad Ivlention in 2d 
Algebra; ist Ivlention in ad Christian Doctrine. 

Mej-er, F. — 2d Mention in ist Grammar. 

McCartnev, R. — ist Premium in 2d Arithmetic. 

Morrison, G. D. — 2d Mention in ist Arithmetic; 2d Pre- 
mium in 3d Grammar. 

Meister, G. — 2d Mention in 2d Book-Keeping; ist Men- 
tion in 2d Grammar; 2d Premium in ist Arithmetic; 2d 
Mention in ist Geography; 2d Premium in 4th Algebra. 

Murph}', J. — ^4th Premium in 2d Book-Keeping; 3d Pre 
mium in 2d Grammar; ist Mention in ist Geography; 
Mention in 3d Christian Doctrine. 

Noonan, W. — 3d Premium in ist Arithmetic; ad Premi- 
um in ist Orthography: ad Premium in Telegraphy. 

O’Donnell, J. V. — ist Premium in Phonography. 

O'Kane, G. — ^4th Premium in Vocal Ivlusic. 

O’Donnell, J. P. — ad Premium in Phonography ; 3d Pre- 
mium in Type Writing 

O’Connell, W. — 2d Ivlention in English Literature; 2d 
Premium in ZoSlogy; 2d Ivlention in Trigonometry; 3d- 
•Mention in 2d Christian Doctrine. 

Paschel, H. — 2d Ivlention in 3d Special German; ist 
Premium in Phonography: Premium in Elocution. 

Paschel, ‘C. — 2d Premium in ist Arithmetic; 4th Ivlention 
in English Composition; ist Premium in Phonography; 
Premium in Elocution. 

Padilla, V. — Premium for Piano; 7U1 Premium in Vocal 
Music; ist Premium in Spanish-English; ist Premium in 
3d Grammar. 

Perley, K. — ist Mention in Penmanship. 

Prudhomme, P. P. — 3d Premium in ist History; 3d 
Mention in ist Geographv'. 

Porter, H. — Ivlention in Ivlechanics; Premium for Piano; 
Premium in Elocution. 

Porter, C. — Premium in Descriptive Geometry; Premi- 
um for Piano. 

Phillips, H. — ad Premium in ist History; ad Premium 
in ist Geography. 

Price, H. — 4th Mention in 2d Arithmetic; ist Mention 
in ist Reading; 2d Ivlention in 2d Grammar. 

Rothert, H. — ist Premium in Botany; 2d Premium in 
Zoology; isl Premium in ist Algebra; Premium in Trigon 
ometry. 

Roth, F. — 2d Premium in 2d Arithmetic. 

Ryan, O. — 2d Premium in ist Geography: Ivlention for 
Flute. 

Riley, F. — 3d Premium in ist Penmanship. 

Rrach. D. — 2d Mention in American Literature: 2d 
Mention in Asti-onomy; ist Premium in 3d Spanish; Pre- 
mium in Elocution.' 

Ruppe, J. — 2d Mention in 2d Graminar; 2d Mention in 
ist Geography; 3d Ivlention in 2d Arithmetic. 

Rice. J. J. — ist Mention in 2d Algebra. 

Rilev, E'. y. — ad Premium in 2d Book Keeping; ist Pre- 
mium in ist Orthoaraphy ; 2d Premium in 2d Grammar; 
ist Mention in 1st Hisiory; Premium for Piano; 8th Pre- 
mium in Vocal Music; 2d Mention in Penmanship. 

Rahilley, J. — Premium in Elocution. 

Smith, A. T. — Premium in Vocal Music. 


Smith, G. H. — Mention in ist Greek. 

Sheridan, F. — ist Premium in Criticism; Mention in 3d 
Latin; 2d Premium in Physics; ad Premium in Chemistry; 
Ivlention in 4th Greek : ad Premium in 2d Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Steis, H. — Premium in Elocution. 

Savier.s, D. — Mention in ist Spanish: Mention in Physics 
and Chemistry. 

Spangler, J. — Premium in Elocution. 

Snapp, R. — Premium in 3d Arithmetic; ad Mention in 
3d Grammar. 

Troy, Jno. — ist Mention in ist Geography ; 3d Premium 
in 1st flistory; ^Mention in 3d Catechism. 

Troy. Jos. — 4th Premium in ad Book-Keeping: 3d Pre- 
mium in ist Orthography; 3d Premium in ist Histoiy: 
Mention in 3d Catechism. 

Williams, W. — ist Mention in ad Arithmetic; ist Premi- 
um in ist History; 3d Premi-um in ist Geography; 4th 
Mention in i.<t Reading. 

Wagoner, Jno. — ad Premium in 4th Latin; Mention in 
4th Greek; ad Ivlention in Trigonometry. 

Wiley, S. — Mention in Rhetoric. 

Williams. A. S. — ist Mention in ad Phonography; Men- 
tion in 3d Catechism. 

White, ^I. — 3d Premium in ist Grammar. 

Wilson, J. D. — ad Premium in Criticism; ist Mention in 
Logic. 

Woodbridge, L. — ^Ivlention in 3d Arithmetic; 2d Men- 
tion in 3d Grammar. * 

Werst, H. — ist Mention in ist Grammar; ist Premium 
in 1st Geography. 

JUNIOR DEPART.MEXT. 

Ackerman, D. — 3d Mention in 2d Arithmetic. 

Adams, A. — ist Ivlention in ist Arithmetic; ist Mention 
in ist Geography ; 4th Premium in United States History. 

Ackerman, H. — 3d Premium in 2d Geography. 

Amoretti. E. — 3d Mention in ad-Readvng and Orthog- 
raphy; 2d Mention in .yth Christian Doctrine; 3d Mention 
for Violin. 

Arts, W. — 2d Premium in ist Reading; 2d Mention in 
3d Grammar; 3d Premium in 3d Catechism; Christian 

Bastable, T. — 2d Premium in 4th Christian Doctrine; ist 
Premium in 4th Arithmetic. 

Borgshulze, W. — 3d Premium in ad Book-Keeping: 3d 
Mention in ad German; ist Ivlention in ist Penmanship. 

Benner, E. — 2d Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine; 4th 
Mention in ist United States History; ad Premium in ad 
Arithmetic. 

Berthclet, W.- 6th Premium in ist Arithmetic; istilen- 
tion in ist Geography; ist Premium in United States His- 
tory; ad Mention in ist German; 2d Mention in ist Al- 
gebra; 4th Premium in ist Penmanship. 

Barke, H — 2d Mention in 2d Geography; Ivlention for 
Cornet. 

Baur, J. — ad Premium in ist Christian Doctrine; ist 
Mention in ist German; ilention for Piano. 

Congdon. W. — 2d Premium in English Composition; 
ad Mention in Modern Flistory: 1st Ivlention in Phonog- 
raphy; ad Mention in ist Geometry. 

Cummings, M. — ist Premium for Reading: ad Mention 
in ad Grammar; ist Mention in 2d Christian Doctrine. 

Ciarke, M. — 1st Premium in Phonography. 

Colina, M. — ist Mention in 4th Arithmetic: 2d Mention 
in Spanish-English. 

Chamberlain. W. — 2d Mention in 4th Grammar; 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Arithmetic: Premium in 2d Geography^ 

Cartier, G. — .jth Mention in ad Arithmetic; ad Mention 
in ist Grammar. 

Cartier, D. — 4th Premium in 2d Arithmetic; Mention in 
ist Christian Doctrine. 

Crawford, J. — 3d Mention in Phonography. 

Cavaroc, C. — 4th Premium in ist Penmanship; 2d Pre- 
mium in ist French; Premium for Improvement in Eng- 
lish Composition. 

Cleary, T. — ist Premium in English Composition; ist 
Mention in English History; 2d Mention in 6th Greek: 
2d Premium in 6th Latin; ist Mention in 4th Algebra; 2d 
Premium for Public Reading; Prem'um for Piano; 3d 
Premium in Christian Doctrine. 
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Couutne}', J. — Premium in A.merican Literature ; 2d Pre- 
mium in 5th Latin; ist Mention in Surveying’. 

Cooper, G. — 3d Premium in ist Reading; 5th Premium 
in ist Arithinetic; 3d Mention in 4th Algebra; Mention 
for Piano. 

Cleveland, — ad Premium in 4th Grammar; 3d Pi-e- 

mium in 2d Penmanship 

Chute. L. — ad Pre;nium in 1st Grammar; ad Premium 
in 1st Christian Doctrine; Mention for Piano. 

Dillon, E. — ad Mention in ist Reading; ad Premium in 
?d Grammar; ist Mention in ist \rithmetic; ad ivlention 
in ad Chri=tian Doctrine; ad Premium in ad Book-Keep- 
ing; ist Mention in 4th German; ad Mention in-ist Pen- 
manship. 

Dempsev, y. — ist Mention for Reading; ad Premium in 
ist Arithmetic. 

Dorenburg, J. — i;t Mention in ist Reading; 4th Men- 
tion in ist Geography; ist Mention in ist Penmanship. 

Dougherty, j. — ad Premium for Reading; 3d Mention 
in ist Orthography; 3d Mention in ad Christian Doctrine; 
ad Premium in Telegraphy. 

Donnellan.j. — ad Premium in i-t Reading; ist Mention 
in 3d Grammar; 3d Premium in 3d Chrisiian Doctrine; 
ist Premium in Telegraphy. 

Dalv, W. — 1st Premium in 1st Book-Keeping; ist Pre- 
mium in Ancient History ; Premium in 4th German; ist 
Premium in ad .Vlgebra; ist Prem'um in Sth Latin; ist 
Premium in ist Geometry ; 3d Premium for Public Reading. 

Darragh, D. — ad Mention insist Grammar; 4th Mention 
in ist Book-Keeping; ist Premium i^ ist Geography; 3d 
Premium in ist United States History; ad Premium in ist 
Christian Doctrine; Premium in Elocution; 4th Premium 
in 1st Penmanship. 

Dav, S. — ^3d Premium in ad Reading and Orthography; 
ist Premium in^th Grammar; ist Premium in ad Geog- 
raphj-. 

Devine, W. — ist Premium in Type- Writing; ist Pre- 
mium in Vocal Music; Premium in Eloc.-tion. 

De Haas, L. — ist Premium in 3d Aritlimetic; 4th Men- 
tion in 3d Grammar 

Emmons, J. — ^4th Premium in Telegraphy. 

Eppstein, L. — 3d Mention in ist Grammar; 3d Mention 
in 1st Arithmetic; 4th Mention in Penmanship. 

Ewing, E. — ad Premium in Engli«h Composition; ad 
Premium in ad Ge metry; 3d Premium in 3d Algebra; 
ist Premium in 6th Latin; ist Premium in Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Finck, A, — ist ?»Iention in ^th Greek; ist Mention in 
5th Latin; ist Mention in 3d Algebra. 

Fisher, J — ist Mention in ist Reading; 3d Premium in 
ist Grammar; ad Premium in Sth Latin; ad Premium in 
ad Penmanship; ad Mention in 4th Algebra. 

Fehr, F. — ist Mention for Reading; 4th Mention in ad 
Arithmetic; 6lh Premium in Linear Drawing. 

Flood, T — ad Premium in ist Penmanship; ad Premium 
in 3d Grammar; 1st Premium in 3d Chiistian Doctrine; 
ad Premium in Figure-Di-awing. 

Fraine, R — ad Mention in ist Reading; ad Premium in 
ad Arithmetic; 3d Mention in ist Geographic; ist Mention 
in 1st United States Hi^tori'. 

Grunsfeld, J. — ad Premium in ad Orth''graphy ; 3d Pre- 
mium in ad Arithmetic; ad Premium in 3d Grammar; ist 
Mention in ad Ge graphy ; ad Mention in 3d German. 

Grever, L. — 4th Mention in ist Book-Keeping; 4th P>e- 
mium for Public Reading; Premium for Piano. 

Grever, E. — ad Mention fo ad Arithmetic; 3d Mention 
in ist Reading; ad ISfention in Christian Doctrine. 

Garrity, J. — Premium in Elocution 

Grimes, W. — ad IMention in 3d Arithmetic. 

Hove, A. — 1st ^-lentiin for Reading; ad Mention in ist 
Orthography; ist Mention in ad Arithmetic; ist Mention 
in ad Christian Doctrine; Premium in Elocution. 

Hemisbaugh, W.~ ist Mention in ist Orthography'; ad 
Mention in Phonography. 

Harris, C. — ad Mention in ist Reading; ad Mention in 
ist aVrithmelic; 3d Premium in English Composition; Pre- 
mium for Improvement in Composition ; ist Premium in 
Phonogr.aphy ; 3d Premium for Public Reading: ist Pre- 
mium in Type- Writing; Premium in Elocution. 

Howard, E. — ist Premium in i>t Grammar; ist Premi- 
um in ist Arithmetic; ad Premium in 1st Book-Keeping. 


Hieronimus, J. — 3d Premium in ad Grammar; ad Premi- 
um in ist German. 

Hibbeler, J. — i%t Premium in ad Grammar; ist Premium 
in 1st aVriihmetic; ist Mention in 2d Christian Doctrine; 
1st IMentfon in ist Book-Keeping; ist Premium in 2d 
German. 

Holman, S. — 3d Mention in ist Grammar; 4th Premium 
i"* ist Arithmetic; 2d Prem’um in 2d Book-Keeping; 2d 
Premium in 3d German; Premium for Piano; Premium 
in Elocution. 

Houlihan, W. — 3d Premium in ist Reading; ist Men- 
tion in 2d Book-Keeping. 

Hagenbarth, F. — ist Premium in English Literature; 
2d Premium in Botany'; ist Premium in Zoology'; 1st 
Mention in Trigonometry'; Premium in Elocution. 

Ha-^son, J. — 2d Premium for Reading; ist Mention in 
3d Christian Doctrine; ist Mention in 3d Spanish. 

Johnson, P. — 3d Mention in ist Reading; ist Mention 
in 1st Penmanship. 

Kelly, J. — 2d Premium in ist Reading; ist Mention in 
ist Arithmetic; 3d Mention in Christian Doctrine. 

Kegel, C. — 4th Premium in Figure-Drawing; ist Men- 
tion in Spanish-English. 

Kenny, H. — 2d Mention 5th in German; 2d Mention in 
ist Orthography'; 3d Mention in 2d Christian Doctrine. 

Klink, L. — 2d ^lention in 4th Arithmetic. 

Luther, M. — ist Mention in ist Grammar; 3d Premium 
in ist Geography; 2d Premium in ist United States His- 
tory'. 

Long, H. — 3d Premium in ist Orthography'; 3d Mention 
in English Composition; ist Mention in Phonography. 

Long, F. — 2d Mention in ist Grammar; 4th Mention in 
Christian Doctrine; 3d Premium in 2d Book-Keeping; 2d 
Premium in ist Chiistian Doctrine; 1st Premium in 3d 
German; 3d Premium in Figure-Drawing; ist Mention in 
ist Penmanship. 

Loya, A. — 2d Mention in 4th Grammar; ist Premium 
in 4th Christian Doctrine; 2d Mention for Reading. 

Levin, P. — ist Mention in ist Reading; 3d Mention in 
ist Grammar. 

Martinez, G. — ist Mention in 3d Arithmetic; 3d Premi- 
ium in Linear-Drawing; 2d Mention in Spanish-English; 
4th Premium in 1st Penmanship. 

Mulkern, M. — Premhim in Elocution; 2d Premium in 
ist Book-Keeping; 2d Premium in Ancient History; 2d 
Premium in 1st Geometry; 2d Premium in Christian 
Doctrine. 

Muessel, A. — 2d Mention in 4th Grammar; ist Mention 
in 5th German ; 3d Mention in 2d Penmanship. 

McConrt, W. — ist Mention in 2d Orthography' ; ist Men- 
tion in 4th Grammar; 3d Mention in 3d Arithmetic; Men 
tion in 4th Catechism; 2d Premium for Reading. 

Morrison, V. — ist Premium in 4th Latin; 1st Premium 
in Rhetoric; 2d Mention in Botany'; ist Mention in Zool- 
ogy; 2d Premium in ist Algebra; istMention in -ist Geom- 
etry'; 1st Mention in Ghristian Doctrine. 

Morrison, B. — ^4th Premium in ist Orthography. 

Morrison, W. — 2d IMention in 3d Algebra; 4th Premi- 
um in Christian Doctrine; 3d Mention in ist Arithmetic ; 
2d Mention in 7th Latin. 

Morrison, R. — 1st Premium in 2d Arithmetic; ist Pre- 
mium in 2d Catechism ; 3d Mention in 3d German ; 2d Pre- 
mium in ist Orthography. 

Monschein, J. — ist Mention in ist Book-Keeping; ist 
Premium in Rhetoric; 2d Mention in 2d French; ist Pre 
mium for Public Reading; 

Menig, G. — i.st Mention in ist Grammar; 4th Mention 
in ist Arithmetic; ist Premium in ist Catechism; ist 
Premium in ist Orthography ; ist Mention in Reading. 

Mason, C — ist Premium in 2d Geometry; 2d Mention 
in ist Algebra; Premium for Violin; 5th Premium in Lin- 
ear Drawing; 2d Premium in 3d Spanish. 

My'ers, G. — 2d Mention in Christian Doctrine; 3d Pre- 
mium in ist Penmanship; ist Premium in 1st Reading; 
5th Premium in ist Arithmetic: 3d Premium in 1st Book- 
Keeping; I.st Premium in ist Geography’; 2d Premium in 
United States History; Premium for Violin. 

Mullane, P. — 3d Premium in ist Book-Keeping; 3d Pre- 
mium in 1st Geography'; Premium in Elocution. 

Macke, B. — ist Mention in 2d Orthography' ; 2d Premium 
in 3d Arithmetic; ist Premium for Reading. 
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Moody, A. — ^4th Mention in 1st Orthography. 

Meehan, A. — ist Mention in ist Reading; 2d Mention 
in 2d Grammar; 2d Mention in ist Geography-; 2d Men- 
tion in United States History ; 2d Premium in 2d Catechism. 

Nester, F. — 3d Mention in ist Reading; 3d Mention in 
1st United States History; 2d Mention in ist Penmanship. 

Nussbaum, S. — ist Premium in ist Reading; ist Premi- 
um in 2d Penmanship; ist Premium in 2d Grammar; 3d 
Premium in ist Arithmetic; 2d Premium in 2d French; 
ist Premium in 4th Algebra; Premium for Piano. 

Oxnard, R. — 3d Premium in ist Reading; 2d. Premium 
in 2d Grammar; ist Premium in 2d Catechism; ist Pre- 
mium in 1st French. 

O’Brien, S. — ^4th Premium in ist Arithmetic; ist Pre- 
mium in ist Book-Keeping; ist Premium in ist Geography ; 
1st Premium in United States History; ist Premium in 
Phonography; ad Premium in Tj'pe- Writing. 

O’Kane, M. — 2d Mention /in ist Reading; ist Mention 
in ist Grammar; ist Premium in ist Catechism; 2d Pre- 
mium in ist German; Premium for Piano; 2. i Premium 
in Vocal Music; 3d Premium for Reading. 

O’Connor, W. — 2d Premium in 4th Arithmetic. 

Portillo, J. — 5lh Premium in Figure-Drawing; 2d Pre 
mium in Spanish-English ; Mention in Telegraphy. 

Prudhomme, E. — 2d Premium in 1st Orthography; ist 
Premium in 3d Grammar; 2d Premium in 3d Catechism; 
3d Premium in ad Penmanship. 

Porter, E. — 3d Mention in Ancient History; ad Premi- 
nm in English Literature; 2'i Mention in 6th Latin; ist 
Mention irf ist Algebra; ist Mention in ist Geometry. 

Real, I^I. — ist Premium in 2d French; Mention for Vio- 
lin; ist Premium in Linear Drawing; ist Premium in 
Spanish-English. 

Rose, L. — Mention for Piano; 2d Mention in ist Or- 
thography; 4th Mention in ist Penmanship. 

Rattigan, W — 1st Premium in ist Penmanship; 2d Pre- 
mium in 2d Grammar; 3d Mention in ist Arithmetic; 2d 
Mention in 2d Christian Doctrine. 

Rebori, V. — 1st Mention for Reading; 2d Mention in ist 
Orthography; 3d Mention in ist Grammar; 3d Mention in 
2d Arithmetic; 2ci Mention in United States History. 

Ruffing, *C. — 1st Premium in 2d Book-Keeping; ist Pre- 
mium in 1st United States History; 2d jNlention in 2d Ger- 
man ; Premium for Piano. 

Remish, J. — 2d Premium in ist Geography; 4th Pre- 
mium in ist United Stales History; 1st Premium in 5th 
Latin; Mention for Piano; ist Premium in Penmanship; 
ist Mention in Christian Doctrine. 

Reilly, F. — ist Mention for Reading; 3d Mention in ist 
Geography; 2d Mention in ist United States History. 

Re\moIds C. — 2d Premium in 2d Geometry; 2d Premi- 
um in 2d Algebra; Premium for Piano. 

Rogers, F. — 6th mention in ist Arithmetic; 2d Mention 
in English Composition; 2d Premium in Special 2d Ger- 
man ; 4th Mention in 3d Algebra. 

Robinson, K. — 3d Mention in 2d French; 3d Mention in 
Penmanship; Mention in Drawing. 

Rietz, G. — 2d Mention in ist Penmanship; 4th Men- 
tion in ist Reading; ^th' Premium in ist Arithmetic; Pre- 
mium for Zither; Premium for Piano. 

Redlich, A. — ist Premium in 2d German. 

Shields, J. — ^4th Mention in 2d Arithmetic. 

Stubbs, C. — ist Mention in Ancient History; 2d Pre- 
mium in English Literature; Premium in 6th Greek; ist 
Mention in 6th Latin; Premium in Elocution; 4th Mention 
in Christian Doctrine. 

Senn, C. — ist Mention for History; 2d Mention in ist 
German; 3d Premium in Vocal Music; Premium in Chris- 
tian Doctrine. 

Spencer, C. — ist Mention in ist Book-Keeping; 2d Men- 
tion in 1st United States History; ist Premium in ist 
Catechism; ist Mention in 3d German; ist Mention in ist 
Penmanship. 

Sokup, J. — 3d Mention in 3d Arithmetic ; 3d Mention in 
Penmanship. 

Smith, H. — 3d Mention in 3d Grammar; 3d Mention in 
4th Algebra; 3d Mention in 1st Arithmetic. 

Soden, F. — ist Mention in 2d Grammar; ist Premium 
in 2d Christan Doctrine. 

Stange, W. — ist Premiurh for Reading; ist Premium in 
ist Orthography ; Mention for Piano.- 


Schmauss, E. — 2d Mention in ist Arithmetic; Mention 
in ist Christian Doctrine; 3d Mention in ist Grammar. 

Shaw, F. — 2d Premium in ist Grammar; Mention in Sth 
Latin; Premium for Cornet; 3d Premium in ist Penman- 
ship. 

Sedberry, H. — 2d Mention in ist Grammar: 3d Mention 
in ist Arithmetic; 3d Premium in Penmanship; 2d Men- 
tion in ist United States History. 

Servis P. — 2d Mention in 2d Reading and Orthography; 
3d Mention in 4th Grammar; 3d Mention in 2d Geography'; 
Premium for Progress in Reading. 

Sheunemann, L. — 2d Mention in 3d Ar'thmetic. 

Tewksberry, D. — ist Mention in ist Reading; 3d Pre- 
mium in 2d Grammar. 

Talbot, J. — 3d Premium in ist Reading; 3d Mention in* 
ist Book-Keeping. 

Tarrant. G. — 2 I Premium in ist Christian Doctrine; 
Premium in Elocution ; 2d Mention in ist Penmanship. 

Thompson, W. — 3d Premium in 4th Arithmetic. 

Thurston, F.- 3d Mention in 2d Reading and Orthog- 
aphy; Premium for Cornet. 

AVabraushek, W. — 2d Mention in ist Book-Keeping; ist 
Me-’tion in 2d German; ist Premium in Type-AVriting; 
4th Premium in Linear Drawing. 

AVagoner, P. — 5th Premium in ist Arithmetic. 

AA^arner, H. — 3d ^lention in 2d Grammar; 2d Mention in 
2d Reading and Orthography; 4th Mention in 2d Arith- 
metic. 

AVilliamson, T. — 2d Mention in ist Arithmetic; 2d Pre- 
mium in 1st Catechism; 3d Premium in ist Penmanship. 

AVieting, G. — Premium for Progress in Reading. 

AA’^est, C. — ist Premium in ist Grammar; 2 • Premium 
in Phonography; ist Premium in 7th Latin; Premium in 
3d Special German; Premium in 7th Greek; 3d Premium 
in 4th Algebra. 

Zollars, E. — 1st Premium in 2d Reading and Orthog- 
raphy; 4th Premium in 2d Arithmetic; ist Mention for 
Reading; Mention in 3d Arithmetic. . 

MIKIM DEPARTMENT. 

Adams, E. — ^4th Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine; 4th 
Premium in 2d Reading. 

Ackerman, AV. — 3d Premium in 6th Reading. 

Boos, J. — 5th Premium in 2d Arithmetic; 7th Premium 
in 2d Reading; 6th Premium in 2d Grammar. 

Bunker, I. — ist Premium in ist Arithmetic; 5th Pre- 
mium in 1st Grammar; 4th Premium in Orthography; 2d 
Premium in 1st Geography; 7th Premium in United States 
History; ist Mention in ist Reading. 

Berry, E. — 2d Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 4th Premium 
in ist Geography ; 5th Premium in 1st Orthography; Spe- 
cial Premium in Elocution; Premium for Piano; Premium 
in Vocal Music. 

Bull, J. — 2d Premium in 2d Orthography; 3d Premium 
in 2d Geography ; 4th Mention in 3d Arithmetic. 

Barger, E. — ist Mention in 4th Penmanship; 2d Pre- 
mium in 6th Arithmetic. 

BJakeslee, H. — 6th Premium in 2d Reading; 4th Pre- 
mium in 3d Arithmetic; 5th Premium in 2d Grammar. 

Baker, J. — 2d Premium in 2d Reading; 3d Premium in 
3d Arithmetic; 2d Mention in 2d Penmanship; 4th Premi- 
um in 2d Geography. 

Bloomingston, A. — 3d Premium in 2d Grammar; 6th 
Premium in 2d Arithmetic. 

• Crotty, F. — ist Premium in 2d Reading; 4th Premiuni 
in 2d Penmanship; 2d Premium in 2d Grammar; 5th Pre- 
mium in Christian Doctrine; 2d Mention in 2d Orthog- 
raphy; Mention in Vocal IMusic. 

Campau, C. — 3d Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine; 
4th Premium in 2d Orthography- ; 3d Mention in 3d Arith- 
metic. 

Cobbs, F. — 2d Premium in ist Orthography; 3d Pre- ' 
mium in 3d Arithmetic; 6th Premium in ist Geography; 
ist Mention in ist Penmanship; Mention in Vocal Music. 

Carnahan, H. — ^3d Premium in 6th Arithmetic; 5th Pre- 
mium in 2d Geography; 5th Premium in 2d Pehmahship. 

Chute, F. — 6th Premium in 6th Arithmetic; 4th; Pre- 
mium in 2d Orthography; 2d Mention in 2d',Penmahship. 

Doss, J.-T-ist Premium in 2d Penmanship; 6th Pre- 
mium in 3d Arithmetic; 3d Mention in 2d Reading. 

Ddss, E.-^ist Premiurh in 3d Reading; 2d Premium in 
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3d Ariihmeiic; ist Premium in Penmanship; 4th Pre- 
mium i"! 3d Geography. 

Dos?, L. — 1st Premium in 5th Reading; 5th Premium 
in 6th Arithmetic; 3d Premium in 4th Orthography. 

Ernest, J. — 2d Premium in 2d Grammar; 2d Premium 
in 2d Arithmetic; 3d Mention in 2d Penmanship; ist Men- 
tion in 2d Reading. 

Fah ey, T — 3d Premium in 4th Reading; 1st Premium 
in 4th Penmanship; ist Premium in 4th Christian Doc- j 
ti'ine. 

Falyey, F. — 2d Premium in 4th Reading; 1st Premium | 
in 4th Orthography; 2d Premium in jjth Christian Doc- j 
trine. 

Fahey, E. — 3d Premium in 5th Reading; 5th Premium j 
in 4th C)rthograph>'. 

Garrity, F. — 3d Mention in 2d Arithmetic; 6th Premium 
in 2d Grammar; 7th Premium in ist Geographj-; Premium 
in Vocal Music. 

Garber, F. — 3d premium in 3d Arithmetic; 4th Premium 
in 3d Reading; 5th Premium in 3d Geograph \. 

Grimsfeld, I. — 4th Premium in ist Orthography; 5th 
Premium in ist Geographi-; 2d Mention in United States 
History; 7th Premium in ist Grammar; Premium in Ger- 
nnan. 

Grimes, A. — 4th Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 4th Pre- 
anium in 2d Orthography ; 6th Premium in 2d Geographj'. 

Graham, R. — 6th Premium in 3d Reading; 5th Pre- 
anium in 3d Orthographj'. 

Henry, \V. J. — ^yth Premium in ist Arithmetic; 4th Pre- 
mium in ist Grammar; 3d Premium in United States His- 
tory; 4th Premium in Penmanship; 2d Premium in ist 
'Geography; 4th Premium in ist Orthography. 

Haney, O. W. — 2d Premium in 6th Reading. 

Hopkins, J. — 1st Premium in 6th Reading; 2d mention 
in 4th Penmanship; 3d Premium in 4th Orthography’. 

Heaiy, J. — 6th Premium in 6th Reading. 

Inderrieden, C. — 3d Premium in 2d Arithmetic; 4th 
Premium in 5th Reading; 6th Premium in Christian Doc- 
trine. 

Inderrieden, R. — 3th Premium in 3d Geography; 3d 
Premium in 3d Orthography ; 2d Premium in 3d Penman- 
■ship. 

Jones, S. — 2d Premium in 3d Reading; 4th Premium in 
.3d Geography; 4th Premium in 4th Arithmetic; ist Men- 
tion in 3d Reading. 

Kelly, J. — ist Premium in Christian Doctrine; 3d Pre- 
Tnium in Penmanship; 2d mention in ist Geography ; 5th 
Premium in United States History. 

Kelly, E. — 3d Premium in ist Grammar; 4th Premium 
in 1st Arithmetic; 3d Premium in Reading; 4tli Premium 
in Penmanship; 7th Premium in Christian Doctiine; Pi'e- 
mium in Elocution. 

Kellner, F. — ^2d Premium in 3d Orthography; 5th Premi- 
um in 4th Arithmetic; Premium in Music. 

Landenwich, G. — ist Premium in 2d Grammar; 2d Pre- 
-mium in 2d Arithmetic; 3d Premium in 3d Geography; 
.5th Premium in 4th Orthogi-aphy. 

MePhee, W. — 2d Premium in ist Grammar; 2d Premi- 
mm in ist Arithmetic ; 5th Premium in 1st Penmanship; 
.4th Premium in ist Geography; 5th Premium in Bible 
History ; Premium in Elocution ; Premium for Piano ; Men- 
tion in Vocal Music. 

McVeigh, A. — 3d Premium in ist Arithmetic; 2d Pre- 
mium in J.st Grammar; ist Premium in ist Geography; 
4th Premium in ist Orthography; Premium in German. 

Murphy, F. — ist Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine; 3d 
Premium in 2d Geography ; 2d Mention in 2d Penman- 
ship; 4tli Preniium in 3d Arithmetic. 

Morgan, H. — 2d Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 4th Pre- 
mium in 3d Orthography; Premium for Piano. 

McGill, W. — 3d Premium in 3d Penmanship ; 5th Pre- 
. mium in 4th Reading; 3d Premium in 4th Orthogi'aphy ; 
izd Mention in 3d Penmanship. 

Mitchell, J. — ist Premium in 3d Orthography’; 4th Pre- 
mium in 4th Reading; Premium in Penmanship. 

Mitchell, C. — ^3d Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 2d Premi- 
^im in ad Geography’ ; ist Premium in 2d Orthography; 
1st Mention in 3d Reading. 

McNally’, C. — 6th Premium in 6th Arithmetic; 6th Pre- 
mium in 2d Christian Doctrine; 2d Mention in Penmanship. 

Moncada, J. — 4th Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine; 


4th Premium in 2d Penmanship; Premium in Linear 
Drawing. 

jMcCourt, M. — 5th Premium in 2d Grammar; 4th Pre- 
mium in 3d Christian Doctrine; 3d Premium in 4th Read- 
ing; 2d Premium in 4th Arithmetic. 

Millard, W. — 5th Premium in 6th Reading. 

Mason, A. — 6th Premium in 5th .Reading; 5th Premium 
in 6th Arithmetic. 

Mainzer, — 7th Premium in 5th Reading. 

McNulty, J. — 3d Premium in 4th Geography ; 2d Premi- 
um in 2d Grammar; 4th Premium in 3d Orthography’. 

McGuire, T. — 5th Premium in ist Christian Doctrine; 
3d Premium in Penmanship; 7th Premium in ist Reading; 
ist Mention in United States History. 

Mooney, C. — 3d Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 2d Premi- 
um in 3d Christian Doctrine; 4th Premium in 3d Orthog- 
raphy’; ist Mention in Penmanship. 

Nussbaum, A. — ist Premium in 3d Geography’; 2d Pre- 
mium in 3d Reading; 3d Premium in 3d Orthography. 

Noonan, F. — 5th Premiiun in ist Geography; 3d Pre- 
mium in ist Reading; 6th Premium in ist Orthography; 
Premium for Bible History. 

Nester, A. — 2d Premium in 3d Christian Doctrine; 4th 
Premium in 3d Reading; Premium for Piano; 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Arithmetic; ist Mention in Penmanship. 

O’Kane, B. — ist Premium in 2d Arithmetic; Special 
Premium in istReading; 2d Premium in 1st Orthography'; 
1st Mention in ist Geography; Premium in Elocution; 
Premium for Piano. 

Peck, P'. — 2d Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 2d Premium 
in 2d Grammar; 3d Premium in 2d Penmanship; ist 
Mention in 2d Reading; Premium for Piano. 

Peck. J. — 1st Pi’emium in 3d Arithmetic; 4th Premium 
in 3d Reading; Premium for Piano; Premium in Pen- 
manship. 

Piero, J. — 3d Premium in 2d Christian Doctrine 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Arithmetic; ist Mention in 2d Orthography; 
2d Mention in 2d Reading. 

Piel, F. — 4th Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 5th Premium 
in 2d Grammar; 2d Pi-emium in 3d Geography’; 3d Men- 
tion in Penmanship; Mention in German. 

Paul, L. — 5th Premium in 5th Reading; .qth Premium 
in 6th Arithmetic; 3d Premium in 4th Penmanship. 

Perkins, H. — 5th Premium in 3d Reading; 2d Premium 
in 3d Arithmetic; Premium in Penmanship. 

Quill, D. — 3d Premium in Christian Doctrine; 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Reading; 5th Premium in 4th Arithmetic; ist 
Mention in Penmanship. 

Quinlin, C. — ist Premium in 4th Arithmetic; 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Reading; Premium in Penmanship; 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Christian Doctrine. 

Rugee, F. — 5th Premium in 2d Grammar; 4th Premium 
in 3d Arithmetic; 5th Premium in 2d Orthography’. 

Ramsey’, C. — 5th Premium in 4th Arithmetic; 3d Pre- 
mium in 3d Reading; Premium in Penmanship; 5th Pre- 
mium in 3d Orthography. 

Salman, P'. — 4th Premium in 2d Grammar; 4th Premi- 
um in 2d Reading; 2d Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 3d Pre- 
mium in 2d Orthography’. 

Sweet, D. — ist Premium in 3d Arithmetic; 3d Premium 
in 2d Reading; 2d Mention in 2d Penmanship; 2d Mention 
in 3d Orthography’. 

Scherrer, L. — ist Premium in ist Grammar; 3d Premi- 
um in ist Arithmetic; 2d Premium in Christian Doctrine; 
5th Pi'emium in ist Geography’; Premium in Elocution; 
ist Mention in ist Orthography’; Mention in Vocal Music. 

Stone, L. — 4th Premium in 5th Reading; 3d Premium 
in 4th Orthography; 5th Premium in 6th Arithmetic. 

Smith, C. — 6th Premium in 2d Arithmetic; 4th Pre- 
mium in ist Reading; 7th Premium in ist Orthography’. 

Shoeneman, S. — ist Premium in ist Orthography’; 5th 
Premium in 2d Arithmetic; 6th Premium in istReading; 
2d Mention in ist Geography’ ; Premium in German. 

Tracy, L. — 5th Premium in 4th Reading; 4th Premium 
in 5th Arithmetic. , 

Williamson, A. — ^4th Premium in 4th Reading; 4th Pre- 
mium in 5th Arithmetic; Premium in Penmanship; Pre- 
mium for Piano. 

Weston, F. — ist Premium in 3d Orthography’; 4th Pre- 
mium in 3d Arithmetic; 5th Premium in 3d Geography; 
3d Premium in 2d Grammar. 


